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6 EMILIUS; or, Bock IV. 
firſt to exiſt, and then to livez once as to ſpe- 


children; — Rape, complexion, tone 


always in — . 
time when he emerges from infancy; and this 
eritical moment, though ſhort, is attended with 
a long train of 

As the roaring of the ſea the | 
ſo the murmuring of the paſſions portends this | 
ſtormy revolution. 'The ſurge foretells 
the approach of danger. A change of dipoſi- 
tion, ſtarts, and a continual agitation 
of mind, render the pupil intratable. He be- 
comes deaf to the voice of his 3 like a 
lion in his fury, be diſdains his guide, and will 
no longer ſubmit to be g 
The moral indications of a changing diſpoſi - 
tion, are be » willite ation in 
the His features aſſume a character; 
the thin ſoſt down upon his chin begins to ga- 
ther His voice is loſt between hoarſe- 
boy, be has the tone of neither. His eyes, thoſe 
organs of the mind, hitherto incxpreſive, learn 
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the reſt are only modifications. In this ſenſe they 
may be conſidered as natural. The greater part 
———— — from abentitions 
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— E wares. 
True felf-love is always right, and always con - 
ſiſtent. Erery individual doing eſpecially char - 
greateſt anxiety is, and to be, to watch 
over it conti z and how can he do this, if 
he does not make it his concern ? 
We muſt therefore love ouriclves for our own 
preſervation; conſequently we love that which 
towards it. Children are particu- 
hrly attached to their nurſes. Thus Romulus 
ought to have been attached to the wolf that gave 
him fuck; for this attachment is at firſt merely 
phyfical. Whatever contributes to the welfare 
of an individual, engages his affeCtion; what- 
ever is likely to deſtroy 3 it, he will repel. This 
is merely ĩnſtinct; but what transforms inſtinct 
into ſentiment, — into love, averſion 
into hatred, is a manifeſt intention either to in - 
jure or to ferve us. We are not indeed over 
folicitous concerning thoſe inanimate beings, 
. which are only capable of acting as they are in- 
fluenced by others: but thoſe from whoſe difpo- 
fition and will we may expect good or evil, thoſe 
in whom we perceive a power to ſerve us, in- 


the fame ſentiments in us, with regard to 
| | We 
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: we love only after having judged, 

ans whine os. 
This judgment is formed unknown to ourſelves ; 

nevertheleſs, it is real. True love, let men 

hat they pleaſe, will always be honoured 
kind; for however its 
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A child properly educated, according to his 
knows no attachments but thofe of cuſtom; 
he loves his fifter as he loves his playthings, and 
his friend as his dog. He does not perceive him- 
ſelf to be of any ſex or any ſpecies; man and 
woman are equally unknown to him, and he 
applics nothing to himſelf which they either fay 
or do; he hardly fees or hears them, and pays 
no more to their difcourſe than to their 
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example. . He is not, by this method, led into 
error; it 1s the 1 
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we grudge them their enj : B 
exempt us from the evil be ſuffers, and the 


n be cates net ts fe he ſhade of 
pride, vanity, and envy, by a falſe repreſenta- 
tion of human : let him remain unac- 
quainted with the pomp of courts, the magniſi- 
cence of palaces, and the charms of public en- 
tertainments; let him not appear in polite cir- 
cles and brilliant afſembligs. Give him not a 
view of ſociety till he is able to make 
a proper eſtimate of its intrinſic value. To ſhew 
him the world in general, before he knows ſome- 
thing of man in particular, would be to corrupt, | 
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in their pleaſures; and why? Becauſe we think 
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of fortune; point out 
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| only in proportion as. 
ve believe them ſenfible of their own wretched- 
neſs. The mere phyſical ſenſation of evil is not 
\ ſo violent as it ſeems ; it is the me- 
mory which makes us ſenſible of its continu» 
ance; it is the imagination extending it 
the preſent moment which makes us deſer 
ving of compaſſion.· Probably this may be the 
reaſon why we are leſs affected at the ſufferings of 
animals than of men. We do not pity a dray- . 
horſe when we ſee him in the ſtable; becauſe we 
do not ſuppoſe that, in eating his hay, he re- „ 
members the inhumanity of his driver, or. is 
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flection, that death being inevitable, we our- 
ſelves ſhall, ſooner or later, be in the ſame fi- 
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firſt rapture: 
happy- But look into the fate of his mind: 


{ink be fuſer under them. s 
think he fuffers under them. | 


E MILIUS; , 


regards of the grave, and the raillery of the gay, 
eannot fail to render his fituation difagreeable ; 
but were he to perceive himſelf deſpiſed only by 
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There is, in the ſtate of nature, an of 
real and unalterable right; for it is im 
that, in ſuch a ſtate, the difference between man 
and man ſhould be fo great as to render one de- 
. in the Rave of civil fo- 


ſociety, between ap- 
== and reality. The many will always 
enbeed to the few, and public intereſt to 


to the laws of reaſon and j 
to inquire whether the rank which 
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dangering his own, I would ſhow him mankind 
| | at 


_ kinds. It is a very difficult matter toplaceone's ſelf 
i point of view, as to ve able to judge 


wille and fo 


ITazarrsE of EDuc arrow. 6 
ought to end. We are favoured with very exact 
accounts of thoſe nations which verge towards de- 
ſtruction : but of thoſe which have been flouriſh- 

we have no h at all; have been ſo 
i PLES 
recording. iments which — 
thoſe which are conducted, 
KE „ gh 
into ridicule: thus hiſtory, as well as philoſophy, 
never ceaſes to calumniate mankind. 
But the hiſtorical relation of facts is by no 
really ha in the 
— — intereſt, 
and are tinctured by his prej What hi- 
ſtorian ever brought his reader to the ſcene of 
action, and ſhewed the event exactly as it hap- 
pened? Every thing is diſguiſed by ignorance or 
- How ealy is it, by a different repre- 
ſentation of circumſtances, to give a thouſand 
various to the fame fats? Show an 
object in difcrent pom of view, and we hard- 
ly believe it to be the fame; and yet is 
changed, except the eye of the ſpectator. Is it 
ſufficient for the honour of truth, to exhibit a real 
fact in a falfe light? How often has it happened 
that a few trees more or leſa, a hill upon the right 
or left, or a ſudden cloud of duſt, have turned 
_ the ſcale of victory, without the cauſe being 
perceived ?- Nevertheleſs the hiſtorian will aſſign 
a reaſon for the or defeat with as muck 
confidence as if he had been at the fame inſtant 
in every part of the battle. Of what:conſequence 
are mere facts, or what am I to learn from a re- 

Vor. I. lation 
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lation of events of whoſe cauſes I am totally ig- 
norant? The hiſtorian, it is true, aſſigns cauſes, 
but they are of his own invention: even criti- 
_ ciſm itſelf, is nothing more than the art of con- 
jecturing; the art of ſelecting, from a number 
of hies, that which bears the neareſt reſemblance 
to truth. 
Probably you have read or Caſſan- 
A as fe The au- 
thor makes choice of a known event, which he 
accommodates to his deſign, adorns with cir- 
cumſtances of his own invention, and 
which never cxifted, crowding fiction upon fic- 
tion to make his ſtory more entertaining. Now, 
1 fee little difference between thoſe romances 
and our — enguye that the romance- 
writer gives a ſcope to his own imagina- 
tion, and the hifforian accommodates himſelf 
more to that of other people: to which I may 
add, that the former has a mortal object in view, 
either good or bad, about which the latter gives 
himſelf no concern. 
It will be urged, that the veracity of hiſtory 
is of leſs conſequence than the truth of manners 
and characters; provided we have a faithful de- 
lineation of the human heart, no matter whether 
events are truly reported or not; for, after all, 
what concern hare we with fadts that happened 
two thouſand ago? You are quite in the 
right, if your hiſtorian has painted his manners 
and characters from nature; but, ſince they are 
chiefly creatures of his own imagination, are we 
not falling into the very error we endeavoured 
to avoid, by giving that credit to the hiftorian 
66 
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ſee nothing but ideal repreſentations, I would 


be andere bilken, corcats dome 
it has no characteriſtic, and that all our men ex- 
actly reſemble each other; but becauſe our 
hiſtorians, intent only on diſplaying their talents, 
think of nothing but painting portraits highly 
coloured, and which frequently bear no reſem- 
 blance to any thing in nature *. The ancients, 
in general, abound lefs in ture; and ſhew 
lefs wit, but more ſenſe, in their reflections: yet 
even the ancients are very different from each 
other. We ſhould at firſt rather prefer the moſt 
fimple, than the moſt profound and judicious. 
I would neither put Polybius nor Salluſt into the 
hands of a boy; as for Tacitus, he is intelligible 
only to old men. We muſt learn to read, in the 
actions of men, the outlines of the human 
heart, before we attempt to fathom. it to the 
bottom. We muſt learn to read facts before 
maxims. Philoſophy, laid down in maxims, 

| belongs only to — Youth ought -< 
2 


=  Guicciardini, Solis, Machiavel, and 
| 1 even Thuanus himielf. Vertot is almoſt the only 
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painting. g 
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64 EMILIUS; , BookIV. 
generaliſe nothing: all our inſtructions ſhould 
de derived from particular examples. | 

Thucydides, in my opinion, is the beſt mo- 
del for hiſtorians: he relates facts, without judg- 
ing of them; but he cemits no coremflence 
e 


Unfortunately hi 
a recital of battles is, of all 
s retreat of the ten thou- 


pai 
maxims, but flowing, fimple, and full of plea- 
fing and intereſting particulars, would be per- 
haps the beſt hiſtorian, if his details did not fre- 


quently degenerate into puerility, more likely to 
vitiate than improve the taſte of 


: It re- 
diſcernment to read Herodotus. — I take 


rally d * 
only thoſe fats which are rendered conſpicuous 
by name, place, or date; but the flow 
five cauſes of thoſe facts, not being thus diſtin- 
guiſhed, remain for ever unknown. How fre- 
quently do we find a battle Joſt or won, men- 
tioned as the cauſe of a revolution which was 
become inevitable before the battle was fought? 
War is generally nothing more than a manifef- 
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tation of events already determined by moral 
cauſes, of which hiſtorians are ignoranr. 

The ſpirit of philoſophy has, in like manner, 
infected many of the writers i 
am in doubt whether truth gains any thing 
their labours. A madneſs for ſyſtem — * 
poſſeſſion of them all, they 41 
ſee things as they really are, but as they beſt a- 
ene 

To theſe refleftions we may add, that hiſtory 
e e cittaret men, 
who are ſhown only at certain intervals, in their 
veſtments of parade: we fee man only in public 
life, after he has put himſelf in a 
for being viewed. Hiſtory follows him not into 
his houſe, into his cloſet, among his family and 
friends: it paints him only when he makes his 
2 ; it exhibits his dreſs, and not his 
per 

I ſhould rather chuſe to begin the ſtudy of the 
human heart by reading the lives of particular 
men; for there it is impoſſible for the hero to 
conceal himfclf a moment. The | 
purſues him into his moſt ſecret receſſes, and ex- 
poſes him to the eye of the ſpectator; 
Ge bs bot hnnwn when ts Helios Mot met 
concealed. I like,” fays M » © thoſe 
„ biographers who give us the hiſtory of coun- 
& fels, rather than events; who ſhew us what 
6 paſſes within, rather than without: therefore 
Plutarch is the writer after my own heart.“ 
I confeſs the genius of a peogle is very diffe- 


rent from that of man conſidered as an indivi- | 


dual; and that we ſhall be im y aquaint- 


ed with mankind, if we negleck the ſtudy of the 
| F 3 multitude ; . 
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multitude : but it is alſo true, that we muſt be- 
fn tat if we kn te propels of cc in 
if we know the ties of each in- 


gu! Pri 
n 
mits us to ſay nothing in — 
not allowed to do; and as men are to 8 
only in diſguiſe, ve Hin as es of Gam bn 


| books as from our theatres. We may write and 


re-write the lives of kings as often as we pleaſe, 
but we ſhall never fee another Suetonius *. | 
Plutarch's excellence conſiſts chiefly in thoſe 
very minutiæ into which we. dare not enter. 
There is inimitable gracefulneſs in his manner 


* * Only one of 


ſtrokes of Tacitus, F 


to tranſeribe Comines, in their details, but has been condemn- 
— 45 erities for — — — adds merit 
to book. | | 
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them ſmiling to the battle which opened to him 
the gates of Italy. In Ageſilaus aſtride upon a 
ſtick, I admire the conqueror of a great mo- 
narch. Cæſar, in paſſing through a poor vil- 
lage, and talking familiarly with his friends, 
diſcloſes, without intending it, the deceiver, 
who before pretended he only wanted to be on 
an equality with Pompey. 
Alexander ſwallows a medicine without ſpeak- 
ing a word; this was the moſt brilliant moment 
of his life: Arittides writes his own name upon 
a ſhell, and thus juſtifies his firname: Philopce- 
men throws afide his robe, and cleaves wood in 
the kitchen of his hoſt. This is the true art of 
painting. We ought not to judge of phy ſiog- 
nomy by the ſtrongeſt lines of the face, nor of 
the characters of men by their great actions. 


Public tranſactions are either too common or too 


much findied and prepared ; yet theſe are the 
only incidents worthy the dignity of modern hi- 


— Marſhal Turenne was inconteſtibly one of the 
greateſt men of the laſt age. The writer of his 
life has had the courage to render it intereſting, 
by relating ſome minute particulars which make 
ts bee known and betred; A 


means have omitted, but which Ramfay, if he 
Dl 4X 1 
The Marſhal happening one hot day to be 

Nr 
in a White waiſtcoat and night · cap. A ſervant 
oy entering 
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| the room, deceived dy his dreſs, mi- 
takes * for one of the under -c ks. He 
comes ſoftly behind him, and with a hand which 
was not of the lighteſt, gives him a violent flap 
on the breech. The Marſhal inſtantly turns a- 
bout; and the fellow, frightened out of his wits, 
bcholds the face of his maſter: down he drops 
upon his knees——4þ! my lord! I thought it 
war Ceorge——— And ſuppeſe it had been George, 
replied the Marſhal, rubbing his backfide, you 
ought not to have flruck quite ſo hard. Such are 
the ſtrokes our modern daubers dare not attempt, 
Go on, and remain for ever deſtitute of nature, 
void ci ſenſibility! ſteel your hearts with your 
' wietched decorum ; and by your formality render 
yourſelves defpicablc! But thou, honeſt young 
man, who readeſt this ncaa. and who feel- 
eſt with tenderneſs all that ſweetneſs of difpoſi- 
tion which it immediately indicates, and which 
is fo rarely found in our firit emotions; read al- 
fo the minutiz of this great man, when his birth 
and name were in queſtion. Remember it is 
the fame Turenne who conſtantly gave place to 
his nephew, ſo that one might always perceive 
the child to be a fovereign prince. Compare 
_ thefe contraſts, love nature, deſpiſe opinion, and 
know mankind. 
There are few people of conceiving 
the effect which reading, — directed, will 
have upon young minds. Accuſtomed from our 


to king, we are flill leſs afec- 
ted by what we read; for having within ourſelves 
| the fame paſſions and prejudices with which hi. 


ww 
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becauſe we ourſelves have deviated from nature, 
and we judge of others accordingly. But let us, 
on the contrary, imagine a youth educated ac- 
cording to my principles; my Emilius, for ex- 


and integrity of heart, has been the object of 
eighteen years aſhduity. Let us ſuppoſe him, 
when the curtain is drawn up, caſting his ey 
the firſt time on 1 
ther placed behind the ſcenes, obſerving the ac- 
tors dreſs and undreſs, and counti cords 
and pullies, by the groſs deluſion of which the 
eyes of the ſpeCtators are deceived. His firſt 
' ſurpriſe will ſoon be ſucceeded by emotions of 


ſhame, and diſdain of his ſpecies; he will, with 


a juſt contempt, behold mankind their own 
dupes, debaling themſelves by fuch 


tear each other in pieces for mere ſhadows; not 


, ä 5 
. with the di natural to our 
pupil, if our tutor has any pom in the choice 


reflections, his reading will be, in effect, a 
courſe of practical philoſophy; better and more 


intelligible than the idle ſpeculations which con- 


found the ſenſes of our young people in the 
ſchools. 

Cyneas having followed Pyrrhus through all 
| his romantic projects, aſks him what real benefit 
he would reap from the conqueſt of the whole 
world, fince he could not enjoy that which he 


— We ie 2 in this queſtion, ex- 
_ cept 


ample, in whom to preferve a found judgment 


puerile oc- 
cupations; but he will weep 111 


of books, or capacity to direct the youth in his . 


fefled, without fo much trouble and 


— 
1 
* . 
: 
* 5 
4. 
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cept a flight flaſh of wit which immediately va- 
niches; but Emilius perceives in it a wiſe reflec- 
tion, which he himſelf might have made, and 
which can never be effaced from his mind, be- 
cauſe it meets with no oppoſite prejudice to hin- 
der the impreſſion. When, in reading the life 
of this madman, he finds afterwards that all his 
grand defigns led him only to die by the hand 
of a woman ; inſtead of lining dh cmmeades 
heroiſm, what will he behold, in all the ex- 
pioits of fo great a general, and all the intrigues 
of ſo fubtle a politician, but ſo many ſteps in 
queſt of that unlucky tile which was to termi- 
nate all his ſchemes by an i death ? 
All conquerors have not been killed; all u- 
ſurpers have not fallen in their enterpriſes; ma- 
ny of them have appeared happy in the ſuperſi- 
cial opinion of the vulgar; but one who, not 
happineſs by the ſtate of their hearts, will dif- 
cover miſery even in their ſucceſs, corroding 

anxiety, and infatiable deſires increaſe with their 
fortune, and will fee them gaſping for breath as 
they advance, without ever reaching the prize. 
He will compare them to travellers, who, in 
their firſt attempt to paſs the Alps, think every 
mountain the laſt, and when they reach the top, 
are diſcouraged to find ſtill higher mountains 
before them. 

Auguſtus having ſubjected his fellow-citizens, 
and deſtroyed his rivals, governed during forty 
years the greateſt empire that ever exiſted ; but 
did. this mmenſe power hinder him from beating 
his head againſt the wall, and filling the palace 
with his cries, when he defired of Varus his ex- 
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terminated legions? If he had even conquered 
all his enemies, what would his vain triumphs 
have ſignified, fo long as his troubles were dai- 

; increafingy his deareſt friends attempting his 
life, and he himſelf reduced to bewail the infa- 
my or death of all his relations? The poor wretch 
would govern the world, and was not able to 
govern his own family! What was the conſe- 


quence? He faw his nephew, his adopted fon, 


and his fon-in-law, periſh in the flower of their 
age; his grandſon was reduced to eat his bed- 
ſtraw, to prolong his miſerable exiftence a few 
hours; his daughter and his grand-daughter fi- 


niſhed their infamous lives, one in miſery and 


want on a defart ifland, the other in priſon by 
the hand of an executioner. At laſt, the great 
Auguſtus himſelf, the ſolitary remnant of his 


unhappy family, is reduced by his own wite to 


leave = government of his empire to that mon - 
ſter Tiberius. Such was the lot of this mighty 
ruler of the world, fc univerfally celebrated for 
bis glory and felicity : can I believe that any one 
of tho who are captivated by ſuch phantoms, 
' would purchaſe them at the fame price? 


I have chofen ambition for an example; but 


the effects of all the human paſſions afford the 
ſame leſſon to thoſe who ſtudy hiſtory with a 
deſign to know themſelves, and to learn wiſdom 
from the dead. The time draws near, when the 
life of Antoninus will afford more inſtruction to 
D young 
may poſſibly be a little bewildered among the va- 
riety of objects which this new ſtudy will pre- 
ſent; but perceiving that mankind have, in all 


ages, been blinded by their paſſions, he will | 
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their illuſion before they 


ted to him, and hey may alſo be found 
too late and infufhcient;z but you will pleaſe to 
rccolleQ, that theſe are not the leſſons which 1 
intended to inculcate by this method of ſtudying 
hiſtory. I had another object in view, which 
muſt certainly be attained, if it is not the fault 
of the teacher. 

Let us remember, that felf-love no ſooner 
diſplays itſelf, than perſonal intereſt begins to 
act; that our young man compares himſelf with 
every one he obſerves : it is therefore 


racters as they ariſe ; thus the pupil is now a 
Cicero, now a Trajan, and by and by an Alex- 
ander. Thus he is mortiſied upon reflection, 
and regrets that be is only himſelf. I do not 


dut ay 

with regard to my Emilius, if in his com- | 
| ny gh ſhould ever happen that he had ra- 
ther than himſelf, were it even So- 
all is loſt. He who 


begins to be 


prejuded. 4 A favage judges more rationally of 
exaniind chan — — 
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"we are obliged to ſuffer from others, thoſe e- 
vils which we in their ſituation ſhould perpe- 
drate. 

What then is required towards an accurate 
obſervation of men! An ardent defire to know 
them, impartiality in our judgment, and ſenſi - 
bility of heart fullecient to conceive all the vane- 
ty of human paſſions, yet fo calm as not to be 
under their influence. If there be any period of 
life peculiarly favourable to this ſtudy, it is cer- 
tainly the preſent age of Emilius: if we ſuppoſe 
kim younger, mankind are above his compre- 
denkon if older, he would reſemble the reft. 

whoſe univerſal empire be conem- 
Lips ont no dominion over 
whoſe effects he perceives, 
3 59 As a man, he 
brethren; but as a judge of his 
is juſt, and therefore cannot poſſibly 
DOT Lao nels 
_ cauſe the general aim of all human diiquietude 
| being founded on prejudices to which he is a 
ſtranger, muſt neceſſarily appear chimerical. As 
to his part, all his deſires are within his reach. 
He has ftrength, health *, moderation, few 
wants, and thofe few he has the power of fatif- 
fying. Educated in the moſt extenſive _— 
he has no conception of any evil than 
ſervitude. He pities the wretched kings who 
are flaves to thoſe by whom they are obeyed; he 
WWW 


af 1 befire 7 may ily number heal an 2 good conſti- 
_ 2ution among the effects of his education, or —— 
gifts of nature preterved by his education. 
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to their vain reputation; he feels compaſſion ſor 
the rich fools, who are martyrs to pomp and 
pageantry z he deplores thoſe ſceming voluptu- 
aries, who languiſh through a tedions life, 
merely for the fake of — deemed men of 
Fleafure : he will alſo pity his moſt inveterate e- 
nemy ; for, fays he, the vnhappy man nnr 
makes his own fate dent on mine. 

One ſtep farther, and we reach the goal. 
Self-intereſt is an uſeful but dangerous inſtru- 
ment; it often cuts the hand that holds it, and 
ſeldom produces good without evil. Emilius, 
refleCting on his ſuperiority among the human 
ſpecies, will be gempred to ſuppoſe the work of 
your reaſon tobe the produce of his own, and 
to attribute his hapyineis to his merit. Man- 
kind, fays he to himſelf, are fools, but I am wile. 
Whilit he pities others he deſpiſes them; in 
_ congratulating bimfelf he increafes bis felf-e- 
ſteem, and perceiving that he is happier than 
the reſt of the world, he imagines himielf more 
deſerving. "This error is moſt of all to be 
dreaded, becauſe it is meſt difficult to remove. 
Should he continue in this ſituat ion, he would 
reap but little advantage from all our labour. 
Were I to chute, I think, I ſhould prefer the 
illufion of prejudice to that of pride. 

Truly great men are not miitaken in their ſu- 
periovity z they fee, they feel it, and are not the 
leis modeſt. The more they poſſeſs, the more 
ſenſible they are of what they ſtill want. They 
are leſs proud of their elevation above us, than 
humbled by the ſenſation of their own miſery; 
and with regard to the excluſive advantages they 
polleſs, they are too wiſerobe rain of what they 

2 
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had no merit in acquiring. A good man has 
ſome reaſon to be proud of his virtue; but why 
ſhould a man of natural talents be vain? What 
had Racine done that he was not Pradon? or 
Bolieau that he was not born Cotin ? 

Here again the caſe is different, let us conti- 
nue in the common courſe of things. I neither 
ſuppoſe my a ſuperlative genius, nor a 
blockhead. I take him from the claſs of com- 
mon underſtandings, becauſe I mean to try the 
power of — Extraordinary caſes have 
nothing to do with rules. If Emiltus, i in con- 
ſequence of my care, ſhould prefer his own be- 
ing, his own perception of things to that of otker 
men, he is in the right; but when he therefore 
concludes himſelf to have been born a peculiar 
favourite of nature, he is certainly wreng. He 
is in an error, and muſt be N or ra- 
ther let us endeavour to ꝓte vent the error, leſt it 
ſhould not afterwards. be in our power to re- 
move it. 


There is no ſally of which a men; who lem 


a fool, may not be cured, except vanity; as to 
this, if any thing will do, it muſt be experience: 
at leaſt, if taken in time, this may prevent its 
growth. It were ridiculous to loſe your labour 


7 in demonſtrating to your pupil, that he is a man, 


. he 
muſt perceive it himſelf, or your arguments 
will be to no purpoſe. This is another excep- 
tion to my own rules: it is that of expoſing my 
pupil to every accident which may ſerve to con- 
vince him that he is not wiſer than the reſt of 
mankind. Our adventure with the juggler muſt 
be repented in 2 thoufand different ſhapes. — 
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flatterers take every advantage of him; if he fuf- 
fers himſelf to be led into folly and extravagance 

young rakes, I let him riſk the danger; if 
he falls into the ſnares of gamblers, I ſuffer him 
to become their dupe: I let them flatter him 
and robe him of his *: and when, af- 
ter entirely exhauſting his purſe, they ſiniſh by 
making him the ſubject of their mirth, I return 
them thanks, in his prefence, for the excellent 
leffon which they have taught my pupil. The 
only decoys into which I ſhall prevent his fall - 


ing, are thoſe of proſtitutes; in other inſtances, 


all I thall do for him will be to partake his dan- 
ger, and fubmit to all the affronts to which he 
is expoſed. I ſhall bear every thing with pa- 
tience, without uttering a ſingle word of re- 


proach; and you may be certain, if my diſere - 


tion be properly fuſtamed, that what I have un- 
dergone upon his account, will make a deeper 
:mpreſhon on his heart than all that he himſelf 
has ſuffered. 5 

I cannot help taking notice of the ridiculous 


dignity of ſome tutors, who, in order to appear 


8 3 
Not that our pupil will be much expoſed to this danger, 


becauſe he will be in no want of variety of amuſements, and is 
harlly acquainted with the uſe of money. The two ſprings 
by which children are y moved, are intereſt and vanity; 
and rhete are alto uijcd by tharpers and cburteſans in the 1e- 
quel. When you fee their avarice excited by rewards, and 
hear them appluuded, at ten years old, for their performance 
m ſome public exerciſe in the academy, you juſt fee how they 
will leave their purſe in a guming-houſe at twenty, and their 
health in a brothel. I would always lay a wager that the beſt 


won- 


ſchoi-r in his claſs, will turn out rhe Freateſt dehauchce. I: 


mult he always remembered, however, that it is my con ſtant 
maxim to conſider things in the worſt light. At firit, indeed, 
J endeavour to prevent vice, and afterwards fuppoſe it com- 
mitted, in order to point out the remedy. | 
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238 EMILIUS; or, Book IV. 
ly wiſe, degrade the underſtanding of 
affect to treat him as a child, and 


geen themſelves from him in every tran- 
1 — from thus depreſſing his juve- 


, thy 7 their leader. War he i: 
6 by this conduct? By 1 


my d uty to bim, 

; — 1 ſhould boa 
of it wherever I came; and I am of opinion 
there are few people in the world baſe enough 
not to cb me the more on that very ac> 
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duce themſelves to his ſtandard. But a 
of the age of Emilius, and of his ſenſe, is not 
to be thus impoſed on. His confidence in his 
governor is of another kind: it is founded on 
the authority of reaſon and ſuperiority of know - 
ledge, on advantages which are obvious to the 
pupil, and of whoſe utility to himſelf he has no 
doubt. Long experience has convinced him 
that he is beloved by his tutor; that his tutor is 
. a prudent, ſenſible man, who has both the in- 
clination and power to promote his happineſs ; 
and therefore it is his intereſt to liſten to his ad- 
VICE. 
But if the tutor ſuffers himſelf to be as eaſily 
deceived as his pupil, will he not loſe his credit 
and forfeit the right of adviſing ? Or would it 
nat be equally improper for out youth, to ſup- 
poſe that his tutor laid ſnares for his ſimplicity, 
and deſignedly ſuffered him to be impoſed on? 
What then muſt be done to avoid theie two in- 
conveniencies? The beft method, and the moſt 
natural, is, to imitate his ſimplicity and truth, 
wan dim of the dumgers to which be in. 
point them out with preciſion and perſpicuity, | 
but without exaggeration, ill humour, or pedan- 
try; and eſpecially avoid delivering your advice. 
in the ſtyle of commands, left that imperious 
tone ſhould in time become neceffary. If ne- 
vertheleſs be ſhould perſiſt, which doubtleſs will 
ſometimes be the caſe, fay not a word, leave him 
at full liberty, follow him, imitate him, and that 
with all the good humour you can poſſibly af- 
fume. If 1 ſhould grow too 
dangerous, you can them whenever you 
think proper. . 
| no 
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no doubt but your former advice and preſent 
compliance will have their effect on the mind of 
your pupil. His faults are ſo many reins in 
* our hands to ſtop his courfe as often as it ſhall 

neceſſary. The great art therefore of the tn- 
tor is fo to manage his opportunities, and apply 
his exhortations, that he may be able to foreſee 
when his pupil will comply and when he will 
perfiit ; thus be will be conſtantly ſurrounded by 
leſſons of experience, without being expoſed to 
too much danger. 

Point out the evil conſequence of his faults 
before he commits. them; but never reproach 
him for what is paſt, becauſe that will anſwer 
no other purpoſe than to touſe and inflame his 
ſelt-love. Nothing can be more idle than the 
phraſe, I told you * w happen. The beſt 
method to mike him remember what you fay, 
is to feem to forget it yourſelf. When you per- 
ceive him aſhamed of not having followed your 
advice, raiſe him gently from his humiliation by 
words of c:ndour and encouragement. No- 
thing will more certainly conciliate his affec - 
tion, than to find that, on his account, you are 
unmindful of yourſelf; and that, inſtead of ex- 
ulting, you confole him. If on the contrary 
vou add reproaches to his chagrin, he will in- 
fallibly hate you, and will determine to liſten to 
you no longer, were it only to convince you 
that he differs with you in opinion with regard 
to the importance of your advice. 

Even your conſolations may be fo ordered as 
to convey inſtruction, which will have the bet - 
ter effect, for not having the appearance of a 
Et. For inſtance, by ſaying that * 


thers have committed the ſame fault, you throw 
1 you correct whilſt vou ſeem 
pike kim: for to him who — 
himſelf above the generality of young people, to 

conſole him with their example muſt be a mor- 
tifying circumſtance ; it is to inſinuate that all 


the excuſe he can pretend toy is, that they are 
no better than himſelf. 


The age of faults is the age for fables. In 


cenfuring the culpable under a borrowed maſ%, 
you inſtruct without offending : your pupil per- 
ceives that the moral is no lie, by the truth of 


its application to himſelf. A child who has ne- 


ver been deceived by flattery, will not compre- 
hend the fable which I heretofore. examined; 
but the forward youth who has been duped by a 
ſycophant, perceives icamediately that the raven 
was a fool. Thus from a fact ke draws a max- 
im; and the experience, which otherwiſe he 
would foon have forgotten, is, by a fable, deep- 
ly imprefſed on his memory. There is no moral 
inſtruction which may not be acquired either by 
our own experience or by that of others. In 
caſes where this experience may be attended 


with danger, it muſt be learned from hiſtory. 
When it may be done with ſafety, it is beſt to 


let youth make the experiment; and then in- 
ſtead of the moral, we reduce to maxims the 
particular caſes with which they are acquainted. 

I do not mean that theſe maxims ought to be 


or even expreſſed. Nothing can be 


more abſurd than the morals with which fables 


pleaſure 
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rend; as if the moral was not included 
in the fable, fo as to appear obvious to the rea- 
der: why then ſhould we deprive him of the 
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pleafure of finding it himſelf? The great art of 
inſtruction is to render it pleaſing to your pupil, 
and, at the fame time, not fo palpably explicit, 
as to leave his mind entirely inactive. The 
pride of the tutor ſhould leave fomething for 
that of the pupil; let him fay to himſelf, I con- 
crire, I penetrate, I att, J inſtruct 'myſel!. 
One cf the reaſons why the Pantaloon in the 
Italian comedy is fo extremely tireſome, is his 
taking fo much pains to explain his low wit to 
the audience. I would not have a tutor to be 
2 Pantaloon, and much leſs an author. We 
ſhould ſpenk and write ſo as to be underſtood, 
but we are not to fay all: he that fays all, fays 
very little in effect, for he will ſoon be difre- 
garded. Of what conſequence are thoſe four 
Tines which La Fontaine adds to the fable of the 
frog and the ox Was he afraid it would not be 
underſtood ? Could it be neceſſiry for fo great a 
inter to write their names under his figures ? 
So far from rendering his moral, by this means, 
general, he makes it particular ; and by confi- 
ning it to the object m queſtion, prevents the 
reader from applying it to any other. Before | 
put the fablcs of this inimitable writer into th: 
hands of my pupil, I would certainly curtail each 
fable of its concluſion, in which the author takes 
the trouble of explaining what he has before to 
clearly and agreeably related. If the learner 
does not underſtand the fable without explica- 
tion, be aſſure] he will never underſtand it at all. 
Theſe fables ought to be diſpoſed in a manner 
more iattruCtive, and better adapted to the ca- 
|  pacity of youth. Nothing can be more ridicu- 
laus than to follow the W 46.4 
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rn er 
nce or occaſion: firſt the raven, then the 


graſs- hopper, then the frog, then the two mules, 


and ſo on. Theſe two mulcs have made a par- 
ticular 1 on my mind, becauſe I re- 
member to have known a boy, who was intend- 
ed for an em in the revenue, read, get 
by heart, and repeat this fable a thouſand times, 
without ever conceiving the leaſt objection to 
the occupation for which he was intended. 1 
not only do not remember ever to have known 
children make a ſolid application of the fables 
they had learned, but I do not even recollect 
ever to have ſcen any body trouble their heads 
about the matter. Moral inſtruction is the pre- 
tence of this ſtudy ; but the real intention both 
of the parent and the child, 1s, by his repeating 
the fables, to excite the admiration of the com- 
pany 3 therefore, when he grows up, having no 
longer occaſion to recite them, they all eſcape 
his memory, at that very time when he ought 
to profit by them. In ſhort, fables are calcula- 
ted for the inſtruction of men only; it is there- 
fore now the proper time for Emilius to begin. 
Not chuſing to be too explicit, I have point- 
ed out, at a diſtance, thoſe paths which diverge 
from the right road; being known, they ag 
eaſily be avoided. By purſuing that which 


have traced out, I believe, your pupil will pur- 
| chaſe the knowledge of himſelf, and of man- 


kind, at the cheapett rate poſſible ; thar he will 
de able to contemplate the ſport of fortune, with- 
out envying her favourites; Fond will be ſatisfied 
with himſelf, without thinking other people leſs 
wiſe. We have begun to — in or- 

det 
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der to-qualify him for a : ler us finiſh 
our taſk. From the pit we ſee the as 
they ſeem ; but from the frenes we bead them 
as they really are. If we mean to ſurvey the 
whole, we muſt fix ourſelves in the proper point 
of view; but we muſt come nearer the object, 


—_— — But un- 
der what 


tereſt at that age: he can diſpoſe 
felf, and he might as well have 
pole of. rr 
among all our important rights of property, that 
of our perſons ĩs the leaſt conſiderable. 
Wen I obſerve, that, during the age of the 
greateſt activity, young people are generally 
confined to ſtudies which are merely ſpecula- 
tive; and that chey ver afterwards faddendypuid- 
ed into the world without the leaſt experience, 
I find it-to be a practice contrary both to reaſon 
and nature, and am no longer ſurpriſed that ſo 
few men are capable of —_ themſelves 
through life. Can any thing be more unac- 
countable than to ſpend fo much time in teach- 
ing us things which are quite uſeleſs, whilſt the 
great art of acting is entirely neglected? Under 
a pretence of forming us for ſociety, we are in- 
ſtructed as if each individual were deſtined to 
ſpend his whole life in chimerical fpeculations 
alone in a cell. You teach your children a cer- 
tain form of words, and a few contortions of the 
body, and then you conclude them perfectly ac- 
à—— WE "IG I too, have 
| —_ 
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his nurſe by their peculiar care of him. The 
practice of the ſocial virtues roots the love of 


pal in every good actin 1 

him to confider the intereſt of the indigent 
his on; let him not only aſſiſt them with his 
purſe, but with his care; he muſt protect them, 
and dedicate his perſon and time to their ſer - 
vice; he is their ſteward, he can never be more 


Vor. . 1 H nobly 
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juſtice when 


heard, will obtain 


i 


2, 
4 


5 


Hl 


Pr 
ir 


ought to I 
ſpectful to age, cautious of fpeaking without 
cauſe, modeſt in matters of indifference, but in- 
trepid in doing well, and reſolute in I 
the truth. Such were the illuſtrious Romans, 
who, before they were admitted to public em- 
ments, ſpent their youth in oppoſing vice 
and defending innocence, without any other 
advantage than that of inſtructing themſelves, in 
ſupport of juſtice and morality. 

Emilius likes no riot or quarrelling, neither 

among 


5 
= 


| 


ö 
ö 

* 
1 


making 2 boaſt of it. 
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courage them to purſue à cat. This fpirit of 


peace is the natural effect of his education; his 
felt-opinion not having been fomented, he ſeeks 


no pleafure in dominion, nor in the misfortunes 
of others. He ſuffers when he ſees others ſuf- 
fer; it is a natural ſenſation. The hearts of 


youth are hardened by vanity; when they re- 
ceive pleaſure from the torment of a ſenſible be- 
ing, it is becauſe they believe themſelves ex- 
a by their wiſdom or ſu- 
H2 _ periority-- 

* But ſuppoſe any one ſhould reſolve to quarrel with him, 


| how maſt he behave? l anſwer, his conduct will be fuch that 
| be will never be ex>ofed to quarrels. But, fay — * who can 


be lecu e from 2 ll ip in the face, os from not the lie 
given him by fom- brutal drunkard, or he&toriny brave, who, 
for the ple ure of killing his man, beyins by atfronting him > 


The caſe is difi:rent : neither the honour, nor life of a wor- 


thy member of ſociety onght to be at the mercy of ſuch wret- 
ches, and we can no more be ſecure trom fuch an accident, 
than from the fall of a tile. A flap in the face, or the lic, 
received and endured, will be attended with conſequences to 


inciety, winch no wiſdom can prevent, and for which no tri- 


bunal can avenge the perfor injured. Therefore the inſuffici- 
eney of the laws in this caſe reftores to him his liberty, and be 
becomes the ſole magiitrate, the ſole judge between the offender 
and himfeclf; he mult interpret and execute the kw of na- 
ture; he awes himſelf juſtice, he can receive it from no other 
hand, and there can be no government on earth ſo ſenſeleſs as 
to puniſh him for having taken it. I do not fay he ought to 
fight ; that were madneſs : I fay, he owes himſelf juſtice, and 
Le is the only diſpenier of it. Without ſo many edits aguinft 
duclliag, were I a fovereign prince, I would be to 
put an entire ſtop to afironts of this kind, and that by a very 
imple method with which the courts of juſtice ſhould have no 
concern. Be that as it may, Emilius, if the caſe ſhould hap- 
pen, knows the juſtice he owes himſelt, and the example he 
ought to ſet to perſons of honour. It is not in the power of 
the braveſt man to prevent his being inſulted; but it is certain-- 


by in his power to prevent the perſon infuking him from bag 
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periority, Thoſe who are early taught to think 
otherwiſe, are in no danger of falling into this 
VICE. Emilius loves peace The appearance of 
— 2 — and that pleaſure 
is an additional motive for him to endeavour to 
| it. I never fu that he would be- 
the unhappy with that fruitleſs, cruel com- 
paſhon, which contents itfelf with bewailing the 
evils which it remove. His active bene- 
iicence produces a knowledge, which, with a 
more obdurate heart, he would have acquired 
much later, or perhaps not at all. If diſcord 
reigns among his companions, he endeavours to 
reconcile them; if he ſees his fellow creatures 
in aflliftion, he inquires into the cauſe; if the 
wretche1 groan under the oppreſſion of the great 
and powerful, he will not reſt till he has detec- 
ted the iniquity of the opprefſor ; in ſhort, the 
means of alleviating diſtreſs he always conſiders 
nas a matter of importance. How then ſhall we 
proceed, in order to make a proper uſe, accord- 
ing to his age, of theſe favourable diſpoſitions ? 
We muſt regulate his attention and knowledge, 
and endeavour to augment them by a proper ap- 
plication of his zeal. 

I cannot repeat it too often: Let your leſſons 
to confift in action rather than words; 
they muſt learn nothing from books which may 
be taught by experience. Can any thing be 
more abſurd than to make them with- 
out a motive; to ſuppoſe 4 make them 
feel all the energy of the language of the paſ- 
fons, and the power of „ Without ha- 


ving any intereſt in perſuading ? All the pre- 


cepts in the art of — 
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of words to thoſe who do not perceive the ad- 
of uſing them. What is it to a ſchool- 
boy how Hannibal prevailed on his troops to 
the Alps? If, inſtead of theſe ihcent 
you were to teach him how to pre- 
vail on the maſter to give him a holiday, be aſ- 
ſured he would be more attentive to your in- 
ſtructions. 
Were I to teach rhetoric to a youth whoſ: 
paſhons were ly ripened, I would con- 
— ſuch objects in his way as would 
excite them, and I would then confider with him 
what language is moſt likely to perſuacle man - 
kind to favour his de ſires. But my Emilius hap- 
pens not to be in a fituation fo favourable to the 
art of oratory. Contincd almoſt to mere phy ſi - 
cal neceſſities, he has leſs need of mankind than 
| others have of him; and having nothing to alk. 
for himſelf, he is not intereſted enough in any 
cauſe to be violently affected. Hence it follows 
that his language will be fimple ; he generally 
ſpeaks to the point, and only with a defign to 
be underſtood ; he is not ſententious, becauſe he 
has not learned to generaliſe his ideas ; he uſes 
few metaphors, becauſe his paſſions are ſellom 
inflamed. 
5 Not that Emilius is quite flegmatic and cold; 
this, neither his age, his manners, nor his taſte 
will permit. In the fire of youth, the animal ſpi- 
Tits retained and mingled with his blood, con- 
vey to his young heart a fervour which ſparkles 
in his eyes, enlivens his converfation, and in- 
fluences all his actions. He acquires an empha- 
fis in ſpeaking ; and ſometimes vehemence. 
1. 
| H 3 give 


The more I reflect, the more I am convinced, 
that by thus employing the principle of benevo- 
lence, and by drawing, from our good or bad 
refleftions on their cauſes, there is ht- 
may not be cultiva- 
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If we extend this ſelf-love to other beings, it 
becomes 2 virtue, and there exiſts not a human 


immediately the object of our care is attached 
to ourſelves, the leis the Nuſion of ſelf-intereſt 
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Having preſcribed the means, let us now ob- 
ſerve the effect. What vaſt deſigns I fee gra- 
dually forming in his mind ! How do his fu- 
blime ſentiments prevent the ſeeds of every gro- 
ve from taking root in his heart ! 
How clear his j ! How j he is ena- 
bled to reafon, from his 
from that experience which confines the wifhes 
of a great foul within the narrow limits of poſ- 
ſibility, and induces ſuperior minds (unable to 
elevate the notions of the multitude) to let them- 
{elves down to the common level! The true 
principles of reCtitude, the juſt model of the 
beautifu!, the moral relations of beings, and all 
the ideas of order are imprefſed on his under- 
ftanding ; he fees how every thing ought to be, 
and the reaſon why it is otherwiſe ; he knows 
what will be productive of good, and what will 

have a contrary effect; without having expert- 
enced the human he is ſenſible of their 
confequence, and their — 


Hutried on by the natural force of things, I 


the judgment of readers. It is long fince they 
have imagined me to be in the land 


and 
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low me: I know that people in general, perſiſt- 
ing in the reality and propriety only of what 
they fee before their yes, will take 

for an i and fantaſtic being; ufe 
he differs ers from all thoſe with whom they com- 
pare him; without thinking that he ought to be 


fo different, on account of his different mode of 


education. Thus having taught him contrary 
maxims, and affected him with different fenti- 
ments, it would be more ſurpriſing that he 
ſhould reſemble, than that he ſhould differ from 
ordinary pupils. Mine is not an artificial, but 
a natural man. There certainly ſhould appear 
a difference between him and us. 


At the commencement of this work, I made 
no ſuppoſition of any thing which the whole 


world might not obferve as well as myſelf. The 
birth of man is a term from which we all fer out 
_ alike : but the fariher I advance in the cultiva- 
tion of our nature, and you in the depravation 
of it, the farther we neceffarily depart from each 
other. My pupil at fix years of age, differed 
but little from yours; as you had not then had 
time encugh to ſpoil him; but the age at which 
the former is now arrived, ought to repreſent 
him in a very different Arn if I have not 
thrown my time and pains away. The quan- 
of information or number of acquirements 


the other; but the nature of that information or 
the knowledge acquired is very different. You 
are aſtoniſhed to find in your pupils thoſe ſu- 
blime ſentiments of which mine has not the leaſt 
notion or idea; but you are to conſider that the 


F former were philoſophers and thcologiſts, before 
| Emilius 


may be the fame, both on the one part and on 
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Emilius knew what philoſophy was, or even 
heard talk of a Deity. 

therefore, and 


If any perſon ſhould 
INLINE 


any real cxiſtence ; that young people are not fo 
they have ſuch or fuch paſſtons ; 


formed, that 
that they do fo or fo; what is all this? They 
might as well deny that an apple- tree as ever a 
large ſtandard tree, becauſe we fee nothing but 
dwarts in our gardens. 

I mult take the liberty to deſire thoſe 
who are ſo ready to cenſure, as entice this I 
know we Bee they can fay on this head as 
well as they; that I have reflected on this ſub- 
ject, m all probability much longer than they ; 
and that, having no intereſt to impoſe on them, 
E have a right to expect they will not precipitate- 
ly condemn me, without taking proper time to 
examine wherein I may be miſtaken. Let them 
inveſtigate firft the conſtitution of man; let them 
trace the developements of the human heart in 
ſuch or ſuch circumſtances, in order that they 
may know, how much one individual may dit- 
fer from another on account of education: let 

them then compare my ſyſtem with the effects 
{ attribute to it, and, if they demonſtrate that I 


I am the more poſitive, and think myſelf the 
more excuſable for being fo, on this head, as I 
have indulged myſelf as s line as poſſible in fyſte- 
matic reaſoning 3 but have reſted my whole 
cauſe on obſervation. I lay no ſtreſs on what I 
have imagined, but on what I have feen. It is 
eue that 1 have 2 

within 


S' 
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within the walls of a city, nor to any one order 
of men: but, after having taken a comparative 
view of as many ranks and degrees of people as 
1 have met with a whole life ſpent in ob- 
ing them, I have aſide, as artificial, 
ry fans Mugs nt ep dey 


and conditions; and have regarded thoſe things 


only, as inconteſtably ing to man, which 


are common to men of all countries, ages, and 
circumſtances of life. 


Now, if adopting this method, you trace, 


from his infancy, am of» wen mon, wh 


ſhould receive no particular form, but be in- 
fluenced as little as poſſible by the authority and 
opinion of others, which, do you think, he would 
moſt reſemble ? pon: Pal ont This ſeems 
to me the preciſc queſtion to be reſolved by thoſe 
who would determine whether or not I am mi 


ſtaken. 


Men do not eaſily begin to think, but when 
they begin, they never eraſe to think aeerwards 

The underſtanding, once accuſtomed to reflec - 
tion, can never remain inactive. It may hence 
be that I have, in this celpect, cone 
either too much or too little; that the human 
mind is not naturally ſe rcady to diſplay its fa- 


But conſider, in the firſt place, that there is 
a wide difference between educating a man for 


| ſociety, according to the principles of nature, 


and the rearing a favage, to be tent afterward to 
inhabit the woods. It is futhcicnt that my pu- 


may whe would beve rematacd — 
about a foreſt, would have become a reaſonable 


if living i L 
— 1 . 


of them; 33 | 
pation of them is fill farther i 


Confined by our faculties to ſenſible objects, we 
are not eaſy influenced to conceive abſtract no- 
- hana and ideas purely intellec- 

To acquire theſe, it is either to 
diſengage ourſelves from the body to which we 
are fo firmly attached; to make a flow and gra- 
dual progreſs from object to object, or in ſhort 
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terms of Spirit, the Trinity, and the per- 
bus of the Gothext, are, for the molt yr 


taught to fay, that God is every w 
het we believe uit then cis is illcled 
out the univerſe, CN EN 


—_ and the word /pirit in its original - 
fication ſtands for breath or wind. I once peo 


acq 

with bodies. During the Git ages of the ws, | 
man, being apprehenſive of danger from every 
object, beheld nothing dead or inanimate in na- 
ture. He was not longer in acquiring the ab- 
| Riract idea of matter than that of ſpirit. "_ 
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divinities. The ftars, winds, mountains, rivers, 
trees, even houſes, every thing was poſſeſſed of 
a foul, od dedin tele. The monkeys of La- 
ban, the manitou of the ſavages, the fetiches of 
the negroes, the works of art as well as nature, 
have been formerly eſtecmed as by man- 
kind. Polytheiſm was the firſt region in the 
world, and the firſt worſhip was idolatry. Men 
could not arrive at the acknowledgment of one 
God, till, generalifing their ideas by deyrees, 
they were enabled to recur to a firſt caute, to 
unite the whole ſyſtem of beings in one idea, 
and to give a meaning to the word ſubſtance, 
which is in fact the greateft of abitractions. E- 
very child who believes in God, is, therefore, 
neceſſarily an idolater, or at lcaſt an anthropo- 
morphitez and when even the imagination bath 
attained a view of the Deity, it is very ſeldom 
that the underſtanding can form any conception 
of him. This is the very error into which the 
order preſcribed by Mr Tanks will neceſſarily 
lead us. 
Having fallen, I hardly know how, on the 
abſtract en of ſubſtance, it is plain, that in or- 
der to admit of the exiſtence only of one fimple 
ſubſtance, we mult ſuppoſe it poſſeſſed of quali- 
ties that are incompatible, and reciprocally ex- 
cluſive of each other, ſuch as thoſe of t 
and extenſion, one of which is eſſentially dĩviſi- 
ble, and the other incapable of diviſibility. 
| Thought, or, if you will, ſentiment, is, beſide, 
ſuppoſed to be a primitive quality, and infepa- 
rable from the ſubſtance to which it belongs; 
that it bears the — 
| 2 EX 
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remains between the notion of theſe two ſub- 
tances and that of the divine nature; between 
the incom ble idea of the action of the 
foul on the body, and the idea of the action of 
God on all created beings. The ideas of a 
creating and annihilating power, omnipreſence, 
eternity, omnipotence, are thoſe of the divine 
att: utes, which fo fmall a part of mankind are 
cipable to form, confuſed and indiſtinct as they 
are, and which nevertheleſs do not appear ob- 
icure at all to the common people, becauſe they 
torm nothing of them. How is it poſſible to 
preſent theſe ideas in all their force; that is to 
ſay, in their full obſcurity, to thoſe youthful 
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give a Swiſs peaſant, 
wealthieſt of mankind, the idea of a king, he 
will atk us, with an air of purſe-proud ſelf-fuſh- 


ciency, E 
on the mountains ? 


| 1 forcſce how muck my readers will be fur- 
prifed to find I have attended my pupil through- 
out the whole firſt age of life, without once 
ſpeaking to him of religion. He hardly knows 
at fifteen years of age whether or not he hath a 
foul, and perhaps it will not be time to inform 
him of it when he is eighteen ; for, if he learns 


it tos ſoon, he runs a riſk. of never knowing it | 


at all. 
If I were to deſign a picture of the moſt de- 


pla able ſtupidity, I would draw a  teach- 
ing children their catechiſm : and were I reſolved 
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is myſterious, 
properly ſpeaking, as 
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of ſalvation; the Roman Catholics believe the 
fame of every child that is baptized, though ir 
ſhould never once have heard the name of God. 
There are ſome cafes therefore in which men 


may be faved without believing in God, as in 


infancy or imbecillity of mind, as in idiots and 
madmen, where the underſtanding is incapable 
of the operations requiſite to nr an acknow- 

ledgment of the Deity. All the difference that 
I fee here between me and my readers is, that 
you think children of ſeven years of age capaci- 

tated to believe in God, and I do not think 


them capable of it even at fifteen. Whether 1 


am right oc wrong in this particular, it is not 
in itſelf an article of faith, but only a ſimple ob- 
ſervation in natural hiſtory. 

On the fame principles, it is evident, that if 
2 man ſhould arrive at old age without believing 
in God, he would not be deprived of his pre- 
ſence in the other world, provided his infidelity 
was not wiltul ; and this 1 Gy may fometimes 
happen. You will admit, that with reſpect to 
madmen, a malady deprives them of their in- 
tellectual faculties, but not of their condition as 
men, nor of courſe of their claim to the benefi- 
cence of their Creator. Why then will you not 
admit the ſame claim in thoſe who, ſequeſtered in 
their infancy from all ſociety, have lived the 
real life of a favage, deprived of that informa- 
tion which is to be acquired only by conver- 
fation with mankind *? for it is a demonſtrable 


1mpoſ- 


0 See the firſt part of my diſeourſe on the Inequality af man- 
kind, wherein I treat of the natural ſtate of the human mind, 
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the way to ſubſtitute error in the room of 
It were better to have no idea of God at 
„than to entertain thoie which are mean, fan- 


Plutarch, that — ſnould — there is no 
ſuch perſon as Plutarch in the world, than that 
they ſhould fay, he is unjuſt, envicus, 
and fo 
has not leit them power to perform. 

'The great evil of thoſe rous 1 


images 
of the Deity, which we may trace in the minds 


of children, is, that they remain indelible du- 
ring their whole life; and that when they are 
men, they have no better conceptions of God 


on dhe od when Gay woes clliben. I once 


knew 2 very worthy and pious woman in Swit- 
zerland fo well ſatisfied of the truth of this max- 
im, that ſhe would give her fon no early infiruc- 
tions about religion; hell be Genkt continn dies- 
00RD Reb Miyake ies he wes then op 


ly 


jealous, . 
as to require of others what he 
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by oils tn GO, GI 2 ON 
of more perfect ones when he grew up. 

child never heard the name of God 
but with awe and reverence; and whenever he 
beg ſpeak of him, was immediately filen- 
=t 20 ike 0d Gen 60 0% (RG 
for his comprehenſion. This reſerve excited his 
curiofity, and his ſclf-love afpired after the time 


when it ſhould be proper for him to be made ac- 


quainted with the myſtery that was fo carefully 
concealed from him. The leſs he was fpoken 
to of God, the leis he was ſuffered to ſpeak of 


him, the more his thoughts were employed nd 


this unknown object. He faw God in 
thing around him; and what I thould fear 


from this air of orylkecy carried to extremes, 
would be, that in overheating the imagination 


of a young man, it would turn his head, and 
that in the end it would make him a fanatic in- 
ſtead of a believer. 

We need be under no ſuch 
however, with reſpect to Emilius, who, con- 
_ Rantly refuſing to pay any attention to objects 
above his capacity, hears with the moſt perfect 


indifference thoſe things he doth not underſtand. 


There are fo many of theſe, of which he is ac- 
22 to ſay, This matter is not my con- 

that he will not be embarraſſed about 
any 72 that may be propoſed to him: and even 
when he begins to intereſt himſelf in theſe im- 


portant queſtions, it is not becauſe he may have 
happened to hear them propoſed, but When the 


progreſs of his underſtanding leads him to ſuch 

difquifitions. 
We have fren by what means a cultivated un- 
der- 


f 
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_ which the 
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derſtanding makes its to the know- 
ledge of theſe myſteries; and I readily agree, 
that it does not naturally arrive at ſuch know- - 
ledge, even in the midft of ſociety, before we 
reach a very advanced age. But, as there are 
numerous and inevitable cauſes in fociety, from 
of the paſſions is accelerated ; 
fs of the underftanding, which 
ſerves to thoſe paſſions, be not accele- 
rated in the fame ion, then it is that we 
depart from the order of nature, and that the 
equilibrium between our reaſon and our paſſions 
is deſtroyed. If we are not ſuſſiciently our own 
maſters to moderate a too rapid developement of 
certain faculties, it is neceftary to hurry on with 
the fame rapidity thoſe which ought to corre- 
ſpond with them, fo that the order in which 
they ſhould all be naturally diſplayed, be not 
perverted; that thoſe which ought to go toge- 
ther, de not ſeparated; and that man, as the 
ſame conſcious individual during every moment 
of his life, ſhould not be advanced to a certain 
degree by one of his faculties, and to a different 
degree by another. 

What a difficulty do I ſee here riſing up a- 
gainſt me? a difficulty by ſo much the greater as 
it depends leſs on the things themſelves, than 
on the puſillanimity of thoſe who dare not ven- 
ture to refolve it. Let us begin at leaſt by da- 
ring to propoſe it. A chiid thould be educated 
in the religion of his father; it is always eaſy to 
convince him that ſuch a faith, be it what it 
will, is the only true one; and that all others 
are abſurd and extravagant. The force of the 
arguments on this head, depends — 

his 


if the 


fituation, and qualify him to make 


* b 
Choice of that which the beſt uſe of his reaſon 


may induce him to adopt. 


i 
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weight than T am. veracity of 
the facts really hap- 
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& 


te ſubject of which it treats. I neither propoſe | 
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the ſentiments of myſelf or another 
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- ITE Cn: INE 
* 222% mating himſelf a powerful e- 


« hopes ſoon vaniſhed: his youth ſtood in vain 
< on his fide; 0 bes defer Ed 
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ing, and ready to periſh with hunger, he re- 
. — 

« To him be returned, and was well recei- 
« ved; the fight of the unhappy youth brought 
to the poor vicar's mind the remembrance of 
« a good action; a remembrance always grate- 
ful to an honeſt mind. This good prieſt was 
% naturally humane and „ hisown 
«© misfortunes had taught him to feel for thoſe of 
« others, nor had ity hardened his heart; 
in a word, the maxzims of true wiſdom and 
« conſcious virtue, had confirmed the 
« of his natural difpoſition. He cordially em- 
% braced the young wanderer, bim a 
« lodging, and ſhared with him the flender 
« means of his own fubſiſtence. Nor was this 
all: he went ſtill farther, giving him both in- 
tc ſtruction and conſolation, in order to teach 
& him that difficult art of ſupporting advervity 
« with patience. Could believe, ye fors 
4 of that a and a prieſt in Ita 
ly too, could be capable of this. 

This honeſt ecclefiaſtic was 2 poor Savoy- 
ard, who, having in his younger days incur- 
ted the diſpleaſure of his biſhop, was obliged 
-”» ya the monptens, in cover ts fork War 

« proviſion which was denied him in his own 
He was neither deficient in litera- 


* him to be tutor to a young man of uality. 

He preferred poverty 6 
« and, being e 
* behaviour of the great, he remained but 2. 
K 2 | &© ſhort= 
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u ſhort time in that ſituation. In this 


* ſervice, > 


00 ſteem of bis patron; and, as he behaved with 
« great prudence, and was univerſally beloved, 
de flattered himſelf he ſhould in time regain 

« the good opinion of his biſhop, and obtain 
« ſome little benefice in the mountains, where 


1 nee che raſh of ds age. This 


% was the height of his ambition. 
& Intereſted, by a natural propenſity, in fa- 


_« your of the young fugitive, he examined ve- 


— 


the ſubtilty of vain diſputes; the 
one and pains of the other being annexed to 


« its worſhip as a cloak to h 


„ry carefully into his character and diſpoſition. 
C In this examination, he ſaw that his misfor- 
& tunes had already debafed his heart; that the 
„ ſhame and contempt to which he had been 
* expoſed, bad depreſſed his courage, and that 
* his difappointed pride, converted into indig- 


& nation, deduced from the injuſtice and crucity 
of mankind, the depravit oſ hun an nature, and 


& the emptineſs of virtue. He had obſerved reli - 
gion made uſe of as a maſk to ſelt-intereſt, and 
He had 
«© feen the terms heaven and hell r 
joys of the 


«© 2 mere repetition of words. He had obſer- 
ved the ſublime and primitive idea of the di- 
«© vinity disfigured by the fantaſtical imagina- 
t tions of men; finding that, in order to 
« believe in God, it was neceflary to give up 
& that underſtanding he hath beſtowed on us, he 


es held in the fame diſdain as well the facred 


«© object of our idle reveries, as thoſe reveries 

« themfelves. Without knowing any thing of 

"EI OY * 
© to 
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© to think about them, he had 


„ req: powerf| 
a The good prieft faw the danger and the re- 
appeared 


© medy. The difficulties which in 
the application did not deter him from the at- 


K 3 © tempt -: 
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« tempt: err 
4 refolved to complete it, by reſtoring to virtue 
+ the vittim be kad facrchet from infuany. 

« To this end he ſet out at a diſtance, in the 
execution of his project; the merit of the mo- 
«. tive increaſed his hopes, and infpired means 
« worthy of his zeal. Whatever might be the 
«. ſucceſs, he was certain he ſhould not throw 
% away his labour: we are always ſure fo far to 
« ſucceed in well doing. 

He began with ſtriving to gain the con 
i dence of the proſelyte, by conferring on him 
zr by never importu- 

« ning him with exhortations, and by deſcend- 
« mg N 


« ner of thi It muſt have been an affec- 
« ting light to fee a grave divine become the 
el g libertine; to ſee virtue 


« affect the aic — 2 66 wh- 
« umph the more certainly over it. Whenever 
the heedleſs youth made him the confident of 
« his follies, and unboſomed himſelf freely to 
© his benefactor, the good prieſt liſtened atten- 
<< tively to his tories, and, without approving 
« the evil, intereſted himſelf in the uen- 
4 ces. No ill-timed cenſure ever indiſcreetly 
* his communicative temper. The 
i pleaſure with which he thought himſelf heard, 
« ;ncreaſed that which he took in telling all his 
« ſecrets. Thus he was induced to make a free 
« and general confeſſion, without thinking of 
* ag confeſſing any thing. | 
C Having thus made himſelf maſtex of his ſen 

« timents and character, the prieſt was enabled 
7 
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for his years, he had forgot every thing of 
i Conſequence for him to know, and that the 


tion a more happy 
employment of his talents : 


is 
fing his ; performed 
them, excited in him 2 ſpirit of emulation, 


made 
inſenfibly to elevate the heart of his 
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23 
© ] have been ſpeaking 
« myſelf far 
e larities of my 
« and think the hand which extricated me from 


« them, too well deſerving my gratitude, for 


me not to do it honour, * 


N converfation always 
« honeſt and fimple, and his conduct ever con- 
* formable to his difcourſe. I never found him 
es troubling himſelf whether the perſons he af- 
_ © ſiſted went conſtantly to veſpers; whether 
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* they went to confeſſion, or faſted 
«© on certain days of the week: nor did I ever 
* know him impoſe on them any of thoſe con- 
« ditions, without which a man might periſh 
„% for want, and have no hopes of relief from 
the devout. 

_ © Encouraged by theſe obſervations, fo far 
«© was I from affecting, in his preſence, the for - 
% ward zeal of a new 


« remark his being fcandalifed at this frer dom. 
“ Hence have I ſometimes faid to mytclt, He 


«© certainly overlooks my indiflerence for the 
„ new mode of worſhip I have embraced, in 


© conhderation of the diſrcgard which he fees I 
„ have for that in which I was educated; as he 
© finds my indifference is not partial to eicher. 


& But what could I think when I heard him 


« ſometimes approve dogmas contrary to thoſe 
c of the Roman church, and appear to bold its 


4 been apt to conclude him a Proteſtant in diſ- 
&« guiſe, had I ſcen him lefs obſervant of thoſe 
© very ceremonics which he feemed to think of 
&« ſo little account; but knowing that he acquit- 
* 22 himſelf as punctually of his duties as a 

prieft, in private as in public, I knew not how 
© to * of theſe ſeeming contradiftions. It 
* we accept the failing, which firſt brought 
& him into difgrace with his ſuperior, and of 
& which he was not altogether corrected, his 


life was exemplary, his manners irreproacha- 


« ble, and his converfation prudent and ſenſi - 
& ble. As I lived with him in the greateſt in- 
A timacy, I learned every day to reſpect him 

% more 


olelyte, that I took no 
« pains to conceal my thoughts, nor Cid | ever 
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« ceremonies in little efteem? I ſhould have 
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%“ more and more; and as he had entirely won 
my heart by ſo many acts of kindneſs, I wait- 
« ed with an im curioſity, to know the 
principles on which a life and conduct fo fin- 
« gular and uniform could be founded. 

e It was ſome time, however, before this cu- 
& rjofity was fatisfied. Before he would diſcloſe 
c himfclf to his 1iſciple, he endeavoured to cul - 
e tivate thoſe ſeeds of reaſon and goodneſs which 
« he had fown in his mind. The greateſt dif- 
„ ficulty he met with, was to eradicate from 
«© my heart a proud miſanthropy, a certain ran- 
e 


contempt. 

«© Without directly attacking this pride, he 
% contented himſelf to its degenerating 
« mmto barbarity; and, without diminithing my 
« ſelf-eſteem, made me leſs diflainful of my 
% neighbours. In withdrawing the gaudy veil 
& of external appearances, and preſenting to my 
« view the real evils it covered, he taught me 
« to lament the failings of my fellow-creatures, 
„ to ſympathiſe with their miſerĩes, and topity 
« inſtead of envying them. Moved to com- 
ͤ— — NGINES 
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& of his own, he faw mankind every where the 


« victims either of their own vices or of thoſe 
« of others: he faw the poor groan beneath 
„ the yoke 


« ſhall ſee me, if not ſuch as | really am, t 


. er * — 


—— —, r 
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© that, after contemplating for a ſhort time the 
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* leaſt fuch as I think myſelf to be: and when 


«© human life;—we will take a proper opportu- 
« nity for an hour's uninterrupted converfation 
« on this ſubject. 

« As I exprefied an earneſtdefire for ſuch an 

< opportunity, it was put off only to the next 
« morning. It was in ſummer - time, and we 
* roſe at break of day; when, taking me out 
of town, he led me to the top of a hill, at 
* the foot of which ran the river Po, 


watering 
„ the fertile vales. 'That immenſe chain of 


„mountains, the Alps, terminated the diſtant 
a — ſun had 1 
eroded Hime, md, project- 
« inf the lang adows of the trees the houſes 
« and hills, deſcribed the moſt beauti- 
2228 One might 
have been tempted to t ink that nature had at 


10 time difplayed all its magnificence, as a 
= 1 Here it was, 


3 my guide and 


» benefator thus began, 


The Profeſſion of Faith of a Savoyard Curate. 


Expect not either learned declamations or pro- 
found arguments; I am no * 


. 
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— 
icity « : your own, dur: 
i is is all I require of I 
n 


cient to clear me of all criminal error; and if 
* — 


plainly, that, in laying myſelf under an obli 
tion to be no a man, I had engaged fo 
Some will tell us that conſcience is founded 
judices; but I know for cer- 
experience, that its dictates 
the order of nature, in con- 
L tradition 
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I often to aggravate the guilt, by com- 
mitting a greater. | 
A few inſtances of this kind go far with per- 
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gong 

I love the truth; I ſeek, 
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none of us is capable of ſeeing the thing that is. 
ourſelves but a fmall part of that great 
whole, whoſe limits furpaſs our moſt extenſive 


Dr 
what we are in relation to it. 

But were the philoſophers even in a fituation 
to diſcover the truth, which of them would be 
intereſted in ſo doing? Each of them knows 
well that his ſyſtem is no better founded than 
of others; he defends it, nevertheleſs, becauſe it 
is hisown. There is not one of them, who, really 
knowing truth from falſchood, would not prefer 
the latter, of his own invention, to the former, 
diſcovered by any body elſe. Where is the phi- 
| loſopher who would not readily deceive mankind, 
to increaſe his own reputation? Where is he, 
who ſecretly propoſes any other object than that 
of diſtinguiſhing himſelf from the reſt of man- 
kind ? Provided he raiſes himſelf above the vul- 


an atheiſt, and among atheiſts he affects to be a 
believer. 


The firſt fruit I gathered from theſe reflec- 
tions, was to learn to confine my inquiries to 
thoſe things in which I was i inte- 
reſted ; to remain contented in a igno- 
tance of the reſt, and not to trouble myſelf fo 
far as even to doubt about what it did not con- 
cern me to know. 


1 could fee farther, that inſtead of clearing 


of theſe things? and what is it that de- 
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— and how far I may confide in their 


| z 
have ſenſes I am affected. This is a 
truth fo that I am compelled to acquieſce 
in it. But have I a diſtinct ſenſe of 
my exiſtence, or do I only know it from wy 
various ſenſations? This is my firſt doubt, which 
Y npan btn,» - wg bod mage for 


continually affected by ſenfations, either 
from the objects of them, or from the 
— 1 I tell whether my ſelf-con- 


| ſciouſneſs be or be not ſomething foreign to thoſe 
ſenſations, and independent of them. 


I conceive very clearly, therefore, that the 
oy puede Gyan and its cauſe or ob- 


, | 
on my will, for their production or annihila- 
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counting The compara- 
tive ideas of greater and lo, as well as numeri- 
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Every thing that 
dee frond te efſential proper 


This reſt may de faid to be only relative; but as we per- 
ceive degrees in motion, we can very clearly conceive one of 
the two extremes, which is reſt; and this we conceive ſo di- 
Ainctly, that we are even induced to take that for abſolute reſt 
which is only relative. Now, motion cannot be eſſential to 
"matter, if matter ean be conceived to exiſt at reſi. 


134 EMILIUS; „, Book IV. 
ther motion nor reſt are efſential to it; but mo- 
tion being an action, is clearly the effect of a 
cauſe, of which reſt is only the abſence. When 
nothing acts on matter, therefore it does not 
move; and for that very reaſon, that it is equal 
Iy indiflerrnt to mation ——— ene: 
is to be at reſt. 

Again, I perceive in bodies two kinds of mo- 
tion; that is, a mechanical or communicated 
motion, and a ſpontaneous or voluntary one. In 
the firſt, the moving cauſe is out of the body 
moved; and in the laſt exiſts within it. I ſhall 
not hence conclude, however, that the motion 
_ of a watch, for example, is ſpontaneous; for, if 
ing ſhould act upon it but the ſpring, that 
would not wind itſelf up again when once 
down. For the fame reaſon, alfo, I ſhould as 
little accede to the motion of fluids, 
nor even to fire itſelf, the cauſe of their fluidity *. 

You will aſk me, if the motions of animals 

are ſpontaneous? I will anfwer, I cannot 
pokrivcly tell, but analogy Per. in the afhr- 
mative. 3 1 
there is any ſuch thing as ſpontaneous motion ? 
I anſwer, very well, becauſe I feel it. I wil 
ee 
without the intervention of any other immedi- 
ate cauſe. It is in vaia to vour to reaſon 
c 
than any rational evidence: you might as well 
attempt to convince me that I do not exiſt. * 


* The chymiſts — clement of for to be diffuſed, 
— in thai mixes hodics of which it makes a part, 
— it into 
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If the actions of men are not ſpontaneous, 
and there be no ſuch action in what 
paſſes on earth, we are only the more embarraſ- 
fed to conceive what is the firſt cauſe of all mo- 


tion. For my part, I am fo fully perſuaded, 
that the natural ſtate of matter is a Kate of reſt, 


and that it has in itſelf no principle of activity, 


vrvieenel ine dads is cate. 3 inns 
conclude, either that it is an animated body, or 
that its motion is communicated to it. My un- 


derſtanding will by no means acquieſce in the 


notion that unor matter can move of it- 
(elk, or be productive of any kind of action. 


The viſible univerſe, however, is compoſed | 


of inanimate matter , which appears 
nothing in its compoſition of ts, or 
that ſenſation which is common to the parts of 
an animated body; as it is certain that we our- 
ſelves being parts thereof, do not perceive our 
exiſtence in the whole. The univerſe alſo is in 
motion: and its movements being all regular, 
uniform, and ſubjected to conſtant | Seo nothing 
appears therein fimilar to that liberty which is 
remarkable in the ſpontaneous motion of men 
and animals. The world, therefore, is not an 
huge ſelf-moving animal, but receives its motions 
from ſome foreign cauſe, which we do not per- 
| eciune tas 8 00 > 
myſelf of the exiſtence of this cauſe, that it is 


M 2 im poſſible 
+ I have made the efforts I am able, to conceive 
the exiſtence of a living or primary element, but in 


preheud it; ind 1 mul enen I um not happy. 


impoſſible for me to obſerve the 


laws, being nothing real, or ſubſtantial, have ſome 
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| apparent diurnal 
revolution of the fun, without conceiving that 
fome force muſt urge it forward; or if it is the 
earth itſelf that turns, I cannot but conceive that 
ſome hand muſt turn ir. 1 
If it be neceffary to admit general laws, 
have no apparent relation to matter, from what 
fixed point muſt that inquiry ſet out? Thoſe 


unknown and occult. 


prior foundation 


equally 
Experience and obſervation have taught us the 
iaws of motion; theſe laws, however, determine 
effects only, without difplaying their cauſes z 
and therefore are not ſufficient to explain the 
ſvitem of the univerſe. Des Cartes could form 
. 4 model of the heavens and the earth with dice, 


but he could nct give their motions to thoſe dice, 
nor bring into play his centrifugal force with- 
out the aſſiſtance of a motion. Newton 
diſcovered the law of attraftion; but attraction 
alone would foon have reduced the waiverte ines 
one folid maſs; to this law, therefore, he found 


it neceſſary to add a projectile force, in order to 
account for the revolution of the heavenly bo- 
dies. Could Des Cartes tell us by what phyfical 


tw his vortices were put and kept in motion? 
Could Newton produce the hand that firſt im- 
pelled the planets in the tangent of their reſpec- 
tive orbits? 

The firſt cauſes of motion do not exiſt in mat- 


ter; bodies receive from, and communicate mo- 


tion to each other, but they cannot originally 
produce it. The more I obferve the action and 
re · action of the powers of nature acting on each 
other, the more I am convinced that they are 

— 


tion, is incom 
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merely effects, and that we muſt ever recur to 


there is a progreſſion of cauſes to i is to 
ſuppoſe there is no farit cauſe at all. In a word, 
every motion, that is not produced by ſome o- 
ther, muſt be the effect of a ſpontaneous voluntary 
act: inanimate bodies have no action, but mo- 


tion; and there can be no real action without 
volition. Such is my firſt principle. I believe, 


therefore, that a vill gives motion to the uni- 
verſe, and animates all nature. N. e 
article of faith. 

In what manner volition is of phy- 
N ys gg gory ne 
experience within myſelf that it is productive ot 
it. I will to act, and the action immediately 


ſucceeds: I will to move my body, and my bo- 


dy inſtantly moves; but that an inanimate body, 
lying at reſt, . 
prehenſible and 
by its effects, and not by 


The will alſo is known 


its eſſence. I know it as the cauſe of motion; 


but to conceive matter producing motion, would 


be evidently to conceive an effect without a 


cauſe, or rather not to conceive any thing at all. 

Ir is no more poſſible for me to conceive how 
the will moves the body, than how the ſenſa- 
tions affect the foul. I even know not why one 
of theſe myſteries ever appeared more explicable 
than the other. For my own part, whether at 
the time I am active or paſſive, the means of 
union between the two ſubſtances appear tv me 
abſolutely i fable. Is it not ſtrange 
that the philoſophers have thrown off this incom- 


— merely to confound the two ſub- 
M3 ſtances + 
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much of the doQtrives of materialifun ? It is very 
certain, that, if motion be efſential to matter, it 

would be infeparable from it; it would be al- 
ways the ſame in every portion of it, incommu- 
nicable, and incapable of increaſe or diminu- 
tion; it would be impoſſible for us even to con- 
ceive matter at reſt. Again, when I am told 
that motion is not indeed effential to matter, but 
neceſſary to its exiſtence; I fee through the at- 
rempt to impoſe on me, by a form of words, 
which it would be more 


cauſe, it is no farther 
moving cauſe 
— —_— 1 
General and abſtract ideas —— of 
our greateſt errors. The jargon of metaph 
never diſcovered one truth; — 


2 revolving motion ſhould be carried on 
one way. To aſcribe to matter motion in the 
is to make uſe of terms without a 

z and in giving it any determinate mo- 
tion, we mult of neceſlity ſuppoſe the cauſe that 
determines it. The more I multiply particular 
forces, the more new cauſcs have I to explain, 


them. So far from being able to conceive 
any regularity or order in the fortuitous con- 
courle of elements, 


I cannot even conceive the 
nature 


ever finding one common agent that di- 
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nature of their concurrence; and an univerſal 
chaos is more inconceivable than univerſal har- 
mony. TI eafily com that the mechaniſm 
of the world cannot be perfectly known to the 
human ; but, whenever men un- 
dertake to explain it, they ought at leaſt to ſpeak 
m others may underſtand 


ing put in motion 1 diſcover 
2 as the firſt active cauſe, 
this matter ſubjected to certain regular 
laws of motion, diſplay alſo intelligence : this 
is my ſecond article of faith. To act, to com- 
pare, to prefer, are the of an active, 
thinking being; ſuch a being, therefore, exiſts. 
Do you proceed to aſk me, where I diicover its 
exiſtence ? I anſwer, Not only in the revolutions 
of the celeſtial bodies ; not only in myſelf ; but 
in the flocks that feed on the plain, m the birds 
that fly in the air, in the ſtone that falls to the 
ground, and in the leaf that trembles in the 
wind. 
I am enabled to judge of the phyſical order of 
things, although ignorant of their final cauſe ; 
becauſe, to be able to form ſuch a j = 
is ſufficient for me to compare the ſeveral parts 


of the viſible univerſe with each other, — 4 


their mutual concurrence, their 
tions, and to obſerve the general «get pot 
whole. I am ignorant why the univerſe exits, 
but I am enabled nevertheleſs to fee how it is 
modified, I cannot fail to perceive that intimate 
conneftion by which the ſeveral beings it is 
| of, afford each other mutual aſſiſtance. 
I reſemble, in this reſpeQ, a man who fees the 
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to our innate ſenſe of conviction ; 


| what man in his ſcnſcs can refuſe to acquieſce 
1mony ? To what unprejudiſed view 


avow the 2 
admirable order in which all the parts of the ſy- 
ſtem concur to the preſervation of each other? 


| You may talk to me as much as you pleaſe, of 


combinations and chances; what end will it an- 
fwer to reduce me to filence, if you cannot per- 
fuade me into the truth of what you advance ? 
And how will you diveſt me of that involunt: 
fentiment, which continually contradicts you? 
rr combined in 
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ade. 


tainly ſhould not deign to take one ſtep to verify 
or diſprove fuch a ſtory. It may be faid, I for- 

get the number of chances; but pray how many 
muſt I ſuppoſe to render ſuch a combination in 
any degree probable ? I, who ſee only the one, 
muſt conclude that there is an infinite number 
agaĩnſt it, and that it is not the effect of chance. 


Aud to this, that the product of theſe combina- 


tions muſt be always of the ſame nature with the 
never can reſult from a blind concourſe of atoms, 
A with all bis art in com- 
ever ſenfation and thought at the 
bottom of his crucible *®. | 


I have 


* It would he incredible, if we had not proof of it, that hu- 
man extravagance could be carried to ſuch a pitch. Amatus 
Luſitanus aſſures us, that he had teen in a phial an homunculc, 
about an inch long, which Julius Camillus, like another Pre- 
metheus, had ed by his (kill in alchymy. Paraceltus, 
in his treatiſe de natura rerum, gives the proceſs of making 
theſe mannikins, and maintains that pygmies, fauns, ſatyrs, 
and nymphs were engendered by chymiſtry. There wants 
nothing more, in my opinion, to eſtablim the poſſibility of 
theſe facts, than to prove thut the organical materials can reſiſt 
fire, and that the com; y0ucnt molecula may preſerve themieives 
alive in the iutenſe heat of a reyerberatory furnace. 
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I have been frequently ſurpriſed, and ſome- 
times ſcandaliſed, in the reading of Nieuwen - 
theit. — What © geefomgtion was it 29-bt down 

| a book of thoſe wonders of nature that 


around it in fuch a manner that they ſerve reci- 
FO er The 
is loſt and the under con- 
— in ſuch an infinite diverſity of relations, 
of which, however, not one of them is either 
loſt or confounded in the croud. How abſurd 
the ſuppoſition, to deduce this wonderful har- 
mony trom the blind mechaniſm of a fortuitous 
r the unity of 
fo maniſſt i de relation of all the pars 

o tis gran may endeavour, as much 
bud. 2 conceal their abſurdities with 
——_— ED 
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und emblematical terms; whatever they may 
advance, it is impoſhble for me to conceive that 
na n ſyſtem of beings can be fo duly regulated, with- 
7399 
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ſpecies c — 
as man; by virtue of his will 4 
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proach. Let any one produce me an animal of 
re 
fre, or hath faculties to admire the fun. What ! 
am I able to obſerve, to know other beings and 
their relations; am I capable of diſcovering what 
» co virtue, of contemplating the 
univerſe, of elevating my ideas to the hand which 
the whole; am I capable of loving what 
is and doi it, and ſhall I compare 
ſelt to the brutes ! Abject ſoul! it is your gloo- 
' oe pas hoe ths remdes wares 
them. Or, rather, b 
baſe yourſelf; own genius riſes up ag 
our principle you benevolent hear 
to your abſurd doctrines, and even the abuſe 
of your faculties demonſtrates their excellence 
in ſpite of yourſei?. 
For my own part, who have no ſyſtem to 
maintain, who am only a fimple, honeſt man, 
attached to no party, unambitious of being the 
founder of any ſect, and contented with the ſi - 
tuation in which God hath placed me, I ſee no- 


to that of man. 

' "This eden however, is lefs vain than af- 
fecting: for my ſtate is not the effect of choice, 
and could not be due to the merit of a being 
that did not before exift. Can I behold myſclt, 
nevertheleſs, thus diſtinguiſhed, without think- 


me here ? From the firſt view I thus took of my- 
bedded © rafadas. * 
N 2 grati-- 
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the greater is the reſemblance, I find between the 
arguments of our materialifts and that of ſuch a 
deaf man. They are, in effect, equally deaf to 
that internal voice, which, nevertheleſs, calls 
Ie A mere 
is evidenti of it 
— I 
— 8 — —ͤ—ę— 
r 
trers by which it is confined. Space itſelf af- 


his pride, take rife from a principle different 
from 1 him- 


man is active in forming his judgment of things, 
that his underſtanding is only a power of com- 
paring and judging, we ſhall ſee that his liber - 
45 only a fimilar power, or one derived from 
is: he chuſes the good as be judges of the 
true, and for the fame reaſon as he deduces a 
falſe judgment, he makes a bad choice. What 
then 1s the cauſe that determines his will ? It is 
his judgment. And what is the cauſe that de- 
termines his judgment? It is his intelligent fa- 
culty, his power of judging ; the determining 
cauſe lies in himſelf. If he go beyond this point, 
I know nothing of the matter. 
Not that I can ſuppoſe myſelf at liberty, not 

to will my own good, or to will my own evil: 
but my liberty conſiſts in this very circumſtance, 
that I am incapable to will any thing but what is 
uſeful to me, or at leaſt what appears fo, with- 
out any foreign object interfering in my deter- 
mination. — it follow from hence that 
I am not my own maſter, becauſe I am in- 
capable of aſſuming another being, or of di- 
veſting myſelf of what is eſſential to my ex- 
The 
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The principle of all action lies in the will of 

a free Being; we can go no farther, in ſearch of 
its ſource. It is not the word liberty that has 
no fignihcation; it is that of neceſſity. To ſup- 
poſe any act or effect, which is not derived from 
an active principle, is indeed to ſuppoſe effects 
without a cauſe. Either there is no firſt impulſe 
or every firſt impulie can have no prior cauſe ; 
nor can there be any ſuch thing as will, without 
liberty. Man ts, therefore, a free agent, and 
as fuch animated by an immaterial ſubſtance ; 
this is my third article of faith. From theſe 
three firſt, you may caſily deduce all the reſt, 
without my continuing to number them. | 
If man be an acti ee and fret being, he acts of 
himſelf ; none of his ſpontancous actions, there- 
fore, enter into the general ſyſtem of Provi- 
dence, nor can be imputed to it. Providence 
doth not contiive the evil, which is the conſfe- 
quence of man's abuſing the liberty his Creator 
gave bim; it only doth not prevent it, either 
the evil, which fo impotent a being is 
capable of doing, is beneath its notice, or be- 
prevent it without laying a re- 
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without making any change in the ſyſtem of the 
world, without hindering the human ſpecies 
from being preſerved in ſpite of themſelves. 'To 
ones ys Suns} gw 


dowed with liberty; that we are tempted by our 

and reſtrained by conſcience. What 
could Omnipotence itſelf do more in our favour? 
Could it have eſtabliſhed a coꝝtradiction in our 
nature, or have alloticd a — for well-doing, 


n And as to death 
do not the wicked render both our lives and their 


| own miſerable? Who is there deſirous of _ 


r 


ing: and this ſentiment is not given to man 
nature; but is of his own acquifition. Pain 
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appr 

— the ſwiſter it purſues us; ä — 2 
fied as long as we live, and die, m 
gainſt nature, on account of thoſe evils which 
we bring 29 99 


il could exiſt only in diſorder; but | 
in the ſyſtem of nature, I fee an 
der which is never diſturbed. — onld 
See 


ſorrow 
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Take away our fatal improve- 
way our errors and our vices, take 
every thing that ts the work of 


being conſcious of — - An omnipo- 
rent 


Being extends its exiſtence, alſo, if I may 
expreſs myſelf, with that of its creatures. 


He, who 
uſe he is infi- 


Goodneſs, and that love of order which preſerves 
it is called Juſtice. 


ng dw tg mh mage pe Fd 
Vor.. IL O conſtituted 


Maxi mme 
would have 


* Had the ancients called the Supreme Be 


mis, inſtead of . the 
been more juſt. 
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conſtituted them, as to feel the want of it ? The 
reer 
theſe words written in my ſoul: Be juſt, and 
thou ſhalt be happy. ds jun he nels of edi, 
however, in the preſent ſtate of things, wherein 
the wicked triumph, and the juſt are trampled 
on and What indignation, hence, 
L 
conſcience itſelf riſes up and complains of its 
Maker; it cries out to him, lamenting, Thou 
haſt deceived me 

« [ have deceived thee! raſh man! who hath 
« told thee fo? Is thy foul annihilated? doſt 
& thou ceaſe to exiſt?——Oh Brutus! ſtain not 
'« a life of glory in the end: leave not thy ho- 
* nour and thy hopes with thy body in the fields 
« of Philippi. Wherefore doſt thou fay, Virtue 


a on 
tuous, and reſt aſſured we ſhall fooner or later 
be happy. Let us not require the prize before 
we have got the victory, nor demand the price 
of our labour before the work be finiſhed. It is 
not in the liſts, ſays Plutarch, that the victors, 
at our games, are crowned, but after the con- 
teſt is over. 

If the foul be immaterial, it may furrive the 
body; und if fo, Providence is juſtified. Had 
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I no other proof of the immateriality of the ſoul, 
than the oppreſhon of the juſt, and the triumph 


of the wicked in this world, this alone would 


prevent my having the leaſt doubt of it. 80 


ſhocking a diſcord amidſt the general 


of things, would make me naturally look out 


for the cauſe. I ſhould fay to myſelf, We do 
not ceaſe to exiſt with this life; every thing re- 


aſſumes its order after death. I indeed, 
be embarraſſed to tell where man was to be 


found, when all his perceptible properties were 
dettroyed. At preſent, however, there appears 
to me no difficulty in this point, as I acknow- 
ledge the exiſtence of two ditfcrent ſubſtances. 
It is very plain, that, during my corporeal lite, 
as | perceive nothing but by means of my ſenfcs, 


whatever is not ſubmitted to their cogniſance 


mult efcape me. When the union of the bo- 
dy and the foul is broken, I conceive that the 


one may be diſſolved, and the other preferved 


entire. Why ſhould rhe diſſolution of the one 


neceffarily bring on that of the other? on the 
contrary, being fo different in their natures, 
their ſtate of union is a ſtate of violence, and 


when it is broken they both return to their na- 
_ tural Gruation: the active and living ſubſtance 
regains all the force it had employed in giving 


motion to the paſhve and dead ſubſtance to which 
it had been united. Alas! my failings make 


me but too ſenſible that man is but half alive in 
this life, and that the life of the ſoul com 
at the death of the bo | 


11 2 


But what is that life? Is the ſoul immortal in 
its own nature? My limited comprehenſion is 
incapable of — any thing that is unli- 
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mited. Whatever we call infinite, is beyond 
my conception. What can I deny, or afhrm, 
what arguments can F employ on a f 1 
cannot conceive ? I believe that the foul ſurvives 
the body ſo long as is neceſſary to juſtify Provi- 
lence in the good order of things; but who 
knows that this will be for ever? I can readily 
conceive how material bodies wear away, and 
are deſtroyed by the ſeparation of their parts, 
bur I cannot conceive a like diſſolution of a 
thinking being; and hence, as I cannot imagine 
how it can die, I prefume it cannot die at all. 
This preſumption, alſo, being conſolatory, and 
not 3 mould I be fearful to in- 

aul 
. t J have a foul: I know it both from 
thought and fentiment : I know that it exiſts, 
without knowing its <ffence : I cannot, reaſon, 
therefore, on ideas which I have not. One 
thing, indeed, I know well, which is, that 
the identity of my being can be preſerved only 
by the „and that to be in fact the fame 
perſon, I muſt remember to have before exiſted. 
Now I cannot recollect, after my death, what 
| was during life, without recollecting alto my 
perceptions, and conſequently my actions; and 
I doubt not but this remembrance will one day 
conſtitute the. happineſs of the juſt, and the tor- 
ments of. the wicked. Here below, the violence 
of our paſſions abſorbs the innate ſentiments of 
right and wrong, and ſtifles remorſe. The 
mortification- and difgrace alſo, under which 
virtue labours in the world, prevents our being 
ſenſible of its charms. But, when delivered 
trom the deluſions of ſenſe, we {hall enjoy the 
N con- 
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contemplation of the Supreme Being, and thoſe 
eternal truths of which he is the ſource; when 
the beauty of the natural order of things ſhall 
ſtrike all the faculties of the ſoul, and when we 
ſhall be employed ſolely in comparing what we 
have really done with what we ought to have 
done, then will the voice of conſcience re- aſſume 
its tone and firength; then will that pure de 
light, which arifes from a conſciouſneſs of vir- 
tue, and the bitter regret of having debaſed our · 
ſelves by vice, determine the lot which is ſeve · 
rally prepared for us. Aſk me not, my good 
friend, if there may not be ſome other cauſes of 
future and miſery. I confeſs I am 
ignorant; theſe, however, which I conceive, 
are ſuſſicient to conſole me under the inconve- 
niencies of this life, and give me hopes of ano- 
ther. I do not pretend to fay that the virtuous 
will receive any peculiar rewards; for what o- 
ther advantage can a being, excellent in its own 


pect than to exiſt in a manner agree 


fault : — — ls bn this - 
life, they will certainly be indemnified in ano- 
ther. This opinion is not ſo much founded on 
the merits ob man, as on the notion of that good- 
neſs which appears to me in e from the 
divine nature. I only ſuppoſe the order of things 

N O03. fſtrictly 
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ſtrictly maintained, and that the Deity is ever 
conſiſtent * with himſelf. Fo 

I would be to as little purpoſe toaſk me whe- 
ther the torments of the wicked will be eternal ; 


of this I am alſo equally ignorant, and have not 
the vain curioſity to perplex myſelf with ſuch 


uſeleſs diſquifitions. What is it to me what be- 
comes of the wicked? I intereſt myſelſ very little 
in their deſtiny. I can never believe, however, 
that they will be condemned to everlaſting tor-- 


Fd 
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it poſſible he ſhould be 
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life and activity to that living and active ſub- 
ſtance, which moves and governs animated bo- 
dies; when I am told that my foul is a ſpiritual 
being, and that God alfo is a ſpirit, I am in- 
cenſed at this debaſement of the divine ef- 
ſence, as if God and my foul were of the fame 


nature, as if God was not the only abſolute, the 


only truly active Being, perceiving, thinking, and 
willing of himſelf, from whom his creatures de- 
activity, will, hberty, : and exiſt- 


. 
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to reaſon. He requires neither premiſſes, nor 
conſequences; not even the fimple form of a 
_ propoſition : his knowledge is purely intuitive; 
he beholds equally what is and will be; all truths 
are to him as one idea, as all places are but one 

and all times one moment. Human 


power acts by the ufe of means, the divine 


power in and of itſelf. God is powerful be- 
cauſe he is willing, his will conſtituting his 
power. God is good, nothing is more maniteſt 
than this truth; goodueſs in man, however, 


conſiſts in a oy to his tellow- creatures, and the 


goodnefs of God in a love of order : for it is on 
tuch order that the connection and prefervation 
of all things depend. Again, God is juit ; this 


IL am fully convinced of, as it is the natural con- 


tequence of his qoadeck. The injuſtice of men 

is their own work, not his; and that moral dii- 
po which, in the judgment of ſome philo- 
ſophers, makes againſt tae-ſyttem of Providence, 
is in main the ſtrongeſt argument for it. Ju- 


ſtice in man, indeed, is to render every one his 


due; but the juitice of God requires, at the 
hands of every one, an account of the talents 
with which he has intruſted them. 


reaſon, of thoſe divine attributes, of which 1 
have no abſolute idea, I only aſirm what I do 
not clearly comprehend, which is in effect to 


affirm nothing. I may ſay, it is true, that God 


is this or that; I may be teniible of it, and fully 
convinced within myſelf that he is fo, I am yet 
never the better able ro conceive how, or in what 
manner he fo is. 

= the greater efforts I make to con- 


tempt ary 


In the diſcovery, however, by the force of 
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template his infinite eſſence, the leſs I am able 
to conceive it: but I ai: certain that he is, and 
that is ſumeĩent; the more lie ſurpaſſes my con- 
ceptions, the more I adore lum. I humble my- 
ſelf before him, and ſay, Being of beings, I 
«© am, becauſe thou art; to meditate conti - 
ay aal on thec, is to c evate my thoughts to 
« the fountain of exiſtence. The moſt merito- 
„ rious uſe of my teaten is to be annihilated 
« before thee : it is the delight of my foul, to 
« feel my weak faculties overcome by the ſplen- 
« dor of thy greatneis.” 

After having thus deduced, from the impreſ- 
ſions of perceptible objects, and that innate 
principle which leads me to judge of natural 
cauſes from experience, the moſt important 
truth; it remains for me to inquire what max- 
ims I ought to draw from them, for my con- 
duct in liie, what rules I ought to preſcribe to 
myſeif, in order to fulſil my deſtination on earth, 
agrecable to the defign of him who placed me 
here. To purſue my own method, I deduce 
not theſe rules from the ſublime principles of 
philoſophy; but find them written in indelible 
characters on my heart. I have only to confulr 
myſelf concerning what I ought to do; all that 
I feel to be right, is right; whatever I feel to 
be wrong, is wrong: conſcience is the ableſt of 
all caſuiſts, and it is only when we are traffick- 
ing with her, that we have recourſe to the fub- 
tilcies of logical ratiocination. The chief of our 
concerns is that of ourſelves; yet how often 
have we not been told by the monitor within, 
that to purſue our own intereſt at the expence of 
others would be to do wrong! We imagine thus, 

that 
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that we are ſometimes obeying the impulſe of 
nature, and we are all the while reſiſting it: in 
bſtening to the voice of our ſenſes, we turn a 
deaf ear to the dictates of our hearts; the active 


being obeys, the paſſive being commands. _ 
ſcience is the voice of the foul, the paſſior 


te mine tried hbikndinded 
two voices ſhould fometimes contradict each o- 


ther ; or can it be doubted, when they do, which 
ought to be obeyed? ä 2 ———ç— 
often, and has given us a right to diſtruſt her 
concluſions ; but conſcience never deceives us. 
She is man's trueſt and fafeſt guide; confcience 
i in the foul, what inſtinct is in the body 

Who- 


Modern philoſophy, which affect to admit of nothing but 
what it can explain, hath nevertheleſs very unadviſedly ad- 
mitted of that obſcure faculty, called aft, which appears to 
direct animals to the purpoſes of their being, without any ac- 

quiſition of knowledge. Inſtinct. according to one of our 
greateſt philoſophers, is a habit deſtitute of reflection, but ac- 
quired by reflection; thus, from the manner ia which he ex- 
plains its progreſs, we are led to conclude, that children reflect 
more than grown perſons; a paradox Gogular enough to re- 
quire ſome examination. Without entering, however, into 
* diſcuſſion of it at preſent, I would only aſk what name 1 
am to give to that eagerneſs which my dog ſhews to purſue a 
| mole, tor inttance, which he dues not eat when he hae caught 

; to that patience with which he ſtands watching for them 

whole hours, and to that expertneſs with which he makes them 
a prey the moment they reach the turface of the earth, and that 
in order only to kill them, without ever having been trained 
to mole-huntin hunting, or having been taught that moles were be- 
neath the ſpot * I would ak farther, as more important, why 
the firſt time I threaten the ſame dog, be throws himſelf down 
with his back to the ground, and his feet raifed in a ſuppliant 
attitude, the moſt proper of all others to excite my compaſſion, 
an attitude i in which he would — long remain, if I were ſo ob- 
durate as to beat him lying 
a young puppy can have 
have any notion of clemency 


uch a — ? Is it poſſible that 

= acquired moral ideas? Can he 
and generokity 2 What experience 
can 


Whoever puts himſelf under the conduct of this 
guide, purſues the direct path of nature, and 
need not fear to be miſled. This point is very 
important, (purſued my benefaQtor, perceiving 
was going to interrupt him,) permit me to 


= 


. 


man would be as depraved an a- 
nimal as a meek and lamb-like wolf, while vir- 
tue only would leave behind it the ſtings of re- 


can encourage him to hope he ſhall appeaſe me, by giving him- 
ſelf up to my merey ? Almoit all dogs do nearly the fame thin 
in the ſame circumſtances, nor do I advance any thing here 
which every one may not convince himſelf. Bet the philoſo- 
phers who reject ſo diſdainfully the term inftinF, explain this 
fact merely by operation of our ſenies, and the — 
thereby acquired ; let them explain it, I ſy, in a manner 

tis factory to any perſon of common ſenſe, and I have no more 
to fay mn favour of inſtinct. | 
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fay to himſelf, 
had done as much! It is certainly of very little 
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communicates it to them. 

Caſt your eye over the ſeveral nations of the 
world, take a view of their hiſto- 
_ ries. Amidſt all the many inhuman and abſurd 

forms of worſhip, amidſt all the prodigious di- 
verſity of manners and characters, you will e- 
very where find the ſame ideas of j 18 
neſty, the ſame notions of good and evil. An- 
cient the moſt abominable 
deities, which it would have puniſhed on earth 
as infamous criminals; deities that 


cred authority, deſcended in vain on earth ; mo- 
ral inſtinct influenced the human heart to revolt 
againſt ir. Even in « the debaucheries 
ct Jupiter, the world admired and reſpected the 
_ continence of Zenocrates; the chaſte Lucretia 
adored the im Venus; the intrepid Ro- 
mans facrificed to Fear; invoked the god 
murmuring | the hand $3 moſt 
bleſt of men. The voice of nature, more power 
aus then of the mole, ants HF nates 
on earth, and ſeemed to have baniſhed vice to 
There evidently exiſts, therefore, in the foul 
| of man, an innate principle of juſtice and good- 
neſs; by which, in ſpite of our own maxims, 
we approve or condemn the actions of ourſelves 


and others: ro this principle it is that I give the 
| A: 


_ appellation of conſcience. 
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_, A this work, howener, I hear the clamour 
a th millet of infancy 2 he pr 
about the miſtakes of infancy, and the 

ces of education. There is nothing, 
in the human mind bit what is inflilied by - 4 


iy 
. ——— 
as if all the natural inclinations of man were an- 


N 
in this? You pique — — 
ingen uous 


yen mend ane: 
11 9 1 
! 

TH} 1 
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love of virtue and hatred of vice are as natural 
as the love of ourſelves. 'The ions of con- 
ſcience are not intellectual, but ſentimental: 
out, the ſentiments which eſtimate them ariſe 


from within; and it is by theſe alone, that we 


know the agreement or which ex- 
iſts between us and thoſe things which we ought 
to ſeek or ſhun. 

To exiſt, is, with us, to be ſenſible; our fen- 
ſibility is inconteſtably prior to our intelli 
and we were 
| formed ideas. Whatever was the cauſe of our 
being, it hath provided for our 
in furniſhing us with ſentiments agreeable to 
our conſtitution, nor can it poſſibly be denied 
that theſe at leaſt are innate. Theſe feniments 
are in the individual, the love of himſelf, aver - 


gence, 
of ſentiment before we 
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and admire it: this is the innate ſentiment I 


mean. EO 
Abend a ts en 
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n od wn. 
Thank heaven, we are delivered from this 


pinions. It is not enough, however, that ſuch 
2 guide exiſts, it is neceffary to know and follow 
him. If he fpeaks to all hearts, it may be faid 
how comes it that ſo few underſtand him? It is, 
alas! becauſe he ſpeaks to us in the language of 


nature, which every thing conſpires to make us 
forget. Conſcience is timid, ſhe loves peace 


and retirement; the world and its noife ternfy 


her: the prejudices the has compelled to give 
riſe to, are her moſt cruel enemies, before 
whom ſhe is filent, or avoids their preſence; 
their louder voice entirely overpowers her's, and 


prevents 

feits her nature, and dictates in her name the 
of crimes. Thus, 3 often re- 
jected, ſhe at length ceaſes to to us, and 
anſwers not our inquiries; after being long held 
m contempt, alſo, it coſts us as much trouble 
to recall, as it did at firſt to baniſh her from our 
boſoms. 

How often have I found  farigued in 

my reſearches, from 322 — — 
ten have uneaſineſs and diſguſt, poiſon nf 
meditations, rendered them inſupportable 

inſenſible heart was ſuſceptible JOS q# 4 
warm and 


» - 


her being heard; fanaticiſm counter- 


zeal for truth. I ſaid to 
myſelf, 9 the trouble to ſeek 
alter 
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after things that have no exiſtence? Virtue is a 
mere chimera, nor is there any thing defirable 
but the pleaſures of ſenſe. When a man hath 
once loit a taſte for the ures of the mind, 
how difficult to recover it? How much more dif- 
ficult is it alſo for one to acquire ſuch a taſte, 
who never poſſc ſſed it! If there be in the world 


a man ſo miferible as never to have done an ac. 


tion in his life, the remembrance of which muſt 
make him ſatisfied with himſelf, that man muſt 


incapable of fuch a taſte; and for want 
of being able to perceive that which is 
conformable to his nature, muſt of neceſſity re- 
main wicked as he is, and miſerable. 
But can you believe there exiſts on earth an hu- 
man creature fo depraved as never to have given 


up his heart to the inclination of doing good? 


The temptation is ſo natural and feduCtive, that 
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its own, only to thoſe who are tenacious of their 


what folidity is there in fuch 2 caſe? Virwe, it 


is faid, is the love of order; but can, or ought, 
this love of order, to prevail over that of my 
own happineſs? Ler there be given me a clear 
fuſhcient reaſon for my giving it pre- 
This pretended principle is, at 
only a mere play upon words; as 1 


as well fay, that vice alſo conſiſts in the love of 


order 


in a different ſenſe. There is ſome 


411 
ia 


things, a 

is arranged, 

as God, and 

cles, as his 

God, the wicked man only reaſons right, the 
good man is a mere fook 
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that we are ſubjected by them? why do we im- 
pute to the Creator thoſe evils which — 
on ourſelves, and thoſe armies we arm 
our own happineſs? Ah! bat 66 nas Hall Se 
man of nature, and he will always be virtuous 
without conſtraint, and happy remorſe! 
pelled to fin, are as falſe as they are wicked: is 
ble for them not to ſee that the weak - 
neſs complain of is their own work; that 
their depravation was owing to their own 
will; that by their wilfully yielding at firſt to 
temptations, they at length find them irreſiſti- 
ble? Ir is true, they now cannot help their being 
weak and wicked; but it is their fault that they 
at firſt became ſo. How eaſily might men pre- 
ſerve the maſtery over themſelves and their paſ· 
ſions, even during life, if, before their vitious 
habits are acquired, when the faculties of the 
mind are juſt beginning to be diſplayed, they 
ſhould employ themſelves on thoſe objects which 
it is neceſſary for them to know, in order to 
judge of thoſe which are unknown; if they were 
fincerely- defirous of acquiring knowledge, not 
with a view to make a parade in the eyes of o- 
thers, but in order to render themſelves wiſe, 
and happy, in the of their natu- 
ral duties! This ſtudy appears difficult, becauſe 
we only apply to it, after being E 
ed by vice, and made flaves to our 
place our judgment 


We 
and r be · 
fore we arrive at the knowledge of good and e- 


vil, and then referring every thing to that falfe 
ſtandard, we bold nothing in its due eſtimation. 
e ee 

| 3 
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free, arduous, reſtleſs, and anxious after happi- 
nels, is ever ſeeking it with an impatient and 
uncertain curiofity ; when deceived by the fen- 
fes, it fixes on the ſhadow of it, and imagines it 
to be found where it doth not exiſt. This illu- 
fion hath prevailed too long with me. I difco- 
. vered it, alas! too late; and have not been able 
entirely to remove it: no, it will remain with 
me as long as this mortal body, which gave rife 
to it. It may prove as ſeductive; however, as 
it will, it can no longer deceive me. I know it 
for what it is, and even while I am miſled by it, 
deſpiſe it. 80 far from eſteeming it an object 
of happineſs, I ſce it is an obſtacle to it. Hence, 
I Hug for that moment when I thall ſhake off 
this incumvrance of body, and be myfelf, with- 
out inconiltency or participation with matter, 
and thail depend on myfelf only to be happy. 
In the mean time, I make myſelt happy in this 
hie, becauſe 1 bold the evils of life as trifling 
in themſclves; as almoſt foreign to my being; 
and conceive at the ſame time, that all the real 
LIES may thence be deduced depends on 
myſe 
. eccd cogetiiite hes dnfendle 
ſtate of happineſs, power, and liberty, I exer- 
cite my mind in ſublime contemplations. I me- 
ditate on the order of the univerſe, not indeed 
with a view to explain it by vain ſyſtems, but to 
admire it perpetually, and to adore its all-wife 
Creator, whole features I trace in his workman- 
ſhip. With him I am thus enabled to converſe, 
and to exert my faculties in the contemplation 
of his divine eſſenee; I am affected by his bene- 
| ficence. I praife him for his mercies, but never 
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my opinions as ſcem to be the beſt founded, 
may * falſe; for what man hath 
not his opinions, and how few are there who a- 
gree in every thing? It is to no purpoſe that the 
Hufions by which I am miſted ariſe from my- 
ſelt; it is Ns cn Ns: ond. J have 


objetions, however, to what he bad faid, ſug- 
themſelves; though I did not urge one, 
cauſe they were lefs folid than Parents 
and, though not convinced, I was nevertheleſs 
-perſuaded he was in the right. In proportion 
as he ſpoke to me from the conviction of his 
own conſcience, mine confirmed me m the 
truth of what he faid. 

The ſentiments you have been delivering, faid 
I to him, apperr newer to me in what you 
confefs 21 ignorant of, than in what you. 
profeſs to believe. I fee in the latter nearly that 
theiſm or natural religion, which Chriſtians aſ - 
fect to confound with atheiſm and impiety, 
though in fact diametrically oppofite. In the 
ſituation of my mind, I and it difficult 
— — and to be as 
wiſe as you. To be at leaſt as ſincere, however, 
vill conſult my own conſcience on theſe points. 
It is that „ according 
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» carry with it no greater 
authority than that of reaſon ; for I plainly con- 
feſs myſelf i whether 1 am in the right 
or wrong. It is difficult, indeed, in all difcuf- 
ſions, not to aſſume ſometimes an athrmative 
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voy, 2 the Pagan | 
conforming to the practice of a reli Pagan phil 
believe. The arguments contain nothing new; no- 

has been often anſwered by our own divines, 
| by the learned Dr Clarke, in his diſcourſe on 
h and certainty of the Chriſtian — where he 
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ſitĩve doctrines, that I cannot deduce as well 
without it, from a good uſe of my natural fa- 
culties? Let any one ſhew me what can be ad- 
ded, either for the glory of God, the good of 
_— or my own advantage, to the obligations 
are laid under by nature; let him ſhew me 
L 
ſhip, which is not alſo the conſequence of mine. 
The molt ſublime ideas of the Deity are incul- 
cated by reaſon alone. Take a view of the 
works of nature, liſten to the voice within, and 
then tell me what God hath omitted to fay to 
your ſight, your conſcience, underſtand - 
ing? Where are the men whocan tell us more of 
him than he thus tells of himſelf ? Their reve- 
tions only debaſe the Deity, in aſeribing to 
him human paſſions. So far from giving us en - 
lightened notions of the Supreme Being, their 
particular tenets, in my opinion, give us the moſt 
obſcure and confuſed ideas. To the inconceivable 
myſteries by which the is hid from our 
view, they add the moſt abfurd contradictions. 
They ſerve to make men proud, perſecuting, and 
cruel; inſtead of eftabliſhing peace on 
they bring fire and ſword. Lack myſelf to what 
good purpoſe tends all this, without being able 
to reſolve the queſtion, artificial religion preſents 
to my view only the wickedneſs and miſeries of 
man 
Jam told, indeed, that revelation is necefſary 
to teach mankind the manner in which God 
| would be ferved; as a proot of this they bring 
the diverſity of whimſical modes of worſhip 
which prevail in the world; and that without 
- remarking that this very diverfity ariſes from the 
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very ridiculous notions of the Deity, indeed, if 
they imagine he can intereſt himſelf in the gown 
or caſſock of a pricit, in the order of words he 
or in the and genufſetions 
makes at the altar. Abs! ay hes, where 
is the uſe of kneeling? Stand as upright as you 
8 

Rr 


I did not ſet out, at firſt, with theſe relies 
tions. Hurried on by the prejudices of educa- 
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my ideas. Thus I connected relations infinite · 
ly diſtant from each other, com the in- 
cor: prehenſible nature of the Deity with my 
own. I :-cnired [full farther a more immediate 
communication with the Divinity, and more 
content with reducing God to a fimilitude with 
man, I wanted to be farther diſtinguiſhed b 
his favour, and to enjoy fupernatural lights : 
longed for an excluſive * peculiar privilege of 
adoration, and that God ſhould have revealed to 
me what he had kept ſecret from others, or that 
others ſhould not underitand his revelations fo 
well as myfclf. | 

Looking on the point at which I was arrived, 
as that whence ali believers fet out, in order to 
reach an euli-hk:ened mode of worthip, I re- 
garded natural rcligion only as the elements of 
all religion. I took a ſurvey of that variety of 
ſects which are ſcattered over the face of the 
earth, and who mutually accuſe each other of 
falſehood and error: I ed which of them was 
in the right? Every one of them in their turns 
anſwered, theirs. I and my partiſans only think 
truly; all the reſt are miſtaken. But how do 
you know that your ſect is in the right? Becaule 
God bath declared fo. And who tells you Cod 
hath declared jo ? My ſpiritual guide, who knows 
it well. 3 me to believe ſo and 
fo, and accordingly I believe it: he aſſures me 
that every one who ſays to the contrary, ſpeaks 
falſely; and therefore I liſten to nobody who 
controverts his doctrine *. 


All of them,” fas 2 ood and learned prieft, * do in 
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Is 
one perſon can be falſe with another? If the me- 


thod taken by him who is in the right, and by 
him who is in the w be the fame, what 


merit or demerit hath the one more than the o- 
ther? Their choice is the effect of accident, and 
1 | to 


eſſect aſſume to themſelves that declaration of the apoſtle; not 
Com neither by man, nor of any other creature, but of God, 
at. 1. 1. 1. | 
«+ But if we lay aſide all flattery and diſguiſe, and ſpeak free- 
ly to the point, ther: will Le found very little or nothing at the 


bottom of all theſe mighty boatltings. For, whatever man 


may ſay or think to the cuntrary, it is maniſeſt, that ail torts 
of religion are handed down and received hy human me;tOds. 
Chis ſeems to be ſufficiently plan; firit, from che man- 
ner of religionꝰs getting ground in the world; and that whether 
we regard the firſt general planting of any pertuaſion, or the 
method of its gaining now upon private pcrtons. For whence 
is the daily increaſe of any fect ? Does not the nation to which 
we belong, the country where we dwell, nay, the town or the 
family in which we were born, commonly give us our religion: 
we take that which is the growth of the ik and w hatt ver we 
were born in the micl{t of, and bred up to, that profeſſion we 
ſtill keep. We are circumciſed or baptized, Jews, or Chrifti- 
ans, or Mihomerans, before we can be fentible that we are 
men; ſo that religion is not the generality of people's choice, 
but their fate; not ſo much their own act and deed, as the act 
of others for and upon them.— Were religion our own tree 
choice, and the reſult of our own judgment, the lite and man- 
ners of men could nat be at fo vait a diſtauer and manifeſt diſ- 
agreement from their principles; nor could they, upon every 

ghe and common occaſion, act fo directly contrary to the 
whole tenor and deſign of their religion.” Charron of Wiſdom, 
book th. oy s. The Englith tranſlator obſerves, that the fore- 


going p is taken from Dr Stanhope's tranflation of Char» 
ron. Roth utes ces cor ——— vol. it. 
p- 170. 


It is very probable, that the ſincere proſeſſion of faith of the 
virtuous theologian of Condom, was not very d.ifcreat from 


chat of the yicar of Savoy. 
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to what I have laid down above. To know 
more, we muſt have recourſe to extraordinary 
means. Theſe means cannot depend on the | 
of men: for all men being of the fame 


| ſpecies with myſelf, whatever anocher can by 


natural means come to the e of, I can 
do the fame; and enatier mon is an Vedic rwbe 
deceived as I am: when I believe therefore what 
he ſays, it is not becauſe he fays it, but becauſe 
he proves it. The teſtimony of mankind, there- 


fore, is at the bottom of that of my reaſon, and 


adds nothing to the natural means God hath gi- 
ven me for the of the truth. 
| What then can even the apoſtle of truth have 
to tell me, of which I am not till to judge ? 
But Gad himſelf hath ſpoken ; liſten to the voice 
of revelation. That indeed is another thing. 
God hath ſpoken ! "This is faying a great deal : 
but to whom hath he ſpoken ? He hath ſpoken to 
man. How comes it then that I heard nothing 
of it? He hath appeinted others to teach you his 
word. I underitand you : there are certain men 
who are to tell me what God hath faid. I had 
much rather have heard it from himſelf ; this, 


had he fo pleaſed, he could cafily have done: 


and I ſhould then have run no riſk of deception. 
Will it be faid I am fecured from that, by his 
manifeſting the miſkon of his meſſengers by mi- 
racles? Where are theſe miracles to be ? 
Are they related only in books? Pray who wrote 
theſe books Men. Who were witneſſes 


to theſe miracles? Men.—— Always human teſ- 


timony ? It is always men, that tell me what 


ether men have told them. What a number of 
theſe are 


between me and the Deity ! 
Vor. IL. R We 


this trouble 


leſs willing heart? 
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ceed to examine the proofs of the miſſion of their 
authors: it would be for us to be per- 
fectiy acquainted with the laws of chance, and 

the doctrine of probabilities, to judge what pre- 
diction could not be accompliſhed without a mi- 
racle; to know the genius of the original langua- 
ges, in order to diſtinguiſh what is predictive 
in theſe Ss, and what is only figurative. 
requiſite for us to know what facts 
re agreeable to the eſtabliſhed order of nature, 
and what are not fo; to be able to fay how far 
an artful man may not faſcinate the eyes of the 
ſimple, and even aſtoniſh the moſt enlightened 
ſpectators; to know of what kind a miracle 
ſhould be, and the authenticity it ought to bear, 
not only to claim our belief, but to make it cri 
minal to doubt it; to compare the proofs of falſe. 
and true miracles, and diſcover the certain means 
of diſtinguiſhing them; and after all to tell why 
the Deity ſhould chuſe, in order to confirm the 
truth of his word, to make uſe of means which 
themſelves require fo much confirmation, as if 
he took delight in playing upon the credulity ot 
mankind, ö 


means to 

Suppl? that the Divine Majeſty hath really 
condeſcended to make man tbe organ of promul- 
gating its ſacred will; is it reaſonable, is it juſt 
to require all mankind to obey the voice of ſuck 
a miniſter, without his making himfelf known 
to be fuch? Where is the equity or propriety in- 
furniſhing bim, for univerſal credentials, with 
only a few particular tokens difplayed before a 
| handful of obſcure perſons, and of which all the 


| reſt of mankind 2 
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In every country in the world, if we ſhould be- 
— Oe Ss to be true, which the 
common people and i the ignorant affirm to have 
ſeen, every fect would be in the right, there 
would be more miraculous events — natural 
ones; and the greateſt miracle of all would be 
to find that no miracles had hay where fa- 
naticiim had been perſecuted. The Su Be- 
ing is beſt difplayed by the fixed and unalterable 
order of nature; if there ſhould happen many 
exceptions to ſuch laws, I ſhould no 
longer know what to think; and, for my own | 
part, I muſt confeſs I believe too much i in God 
to believe in fo many miracles fo little worthy 
of him. 

What if a man ſhould come and harangue us 
in the following manner: © I come, ye mor- 
© tals, to announce to you the will of the Moſt 
„High; acknowledge in my voice the will of 
« him who ſent me. I command the fun to 
« move backwards, the ſtars to change their 
« places, the mountains to diſappear, the waves 
to remain fixed on high, and the earth to wear 
« 2 different aſpect.” Who would not, at the 
light of fuch miracles, immediately attribute 
them to the Author of nature? Nature is not o- 
bedient to impoſtors; their miracles arc always 
performed in the highways, in the fields, or in 
where they are diſplayed before a 
imall number of ſpectators, previouſly diſpoſed 
to believe every thing they fee. Who is there 
will venture to determine how many eye-witneſ- 
ſes are neceſſary to render a miracle worthy of 
credit? If the miracles intended to prove the 
truth of your doctrine, — ans” 
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proof, of what uſe are "oy There might as 


* This is 8 mentioned in many places in 
particular ly in Deuteronomy, chap. xiii. where it is ſaid, — 
if a prophet, teaching the worſhip of ſtrange gods, confirm b. is 
_ diſcourſe by ſigus and wonders, and what he pony 1 comes 

really to paſs, fo far from payi any regard to 1232 
the — mou d ſtone him ng wn When the | 
therefore, put the apoſtles to death, for — * 
the worſhip of a — God, proving their divine — by 

s and mi | 
them, which they might not with equal juſtice have retorted 
upon us. Na, what is to be done in this cafe? there is but 
ane ſtep to be taken, to recur to reaſon, and leave miracles to 
themſclves: better indeed had it been never > 
courſe to them, nor to have perplexed good ſenſe with ſuch a 
number of ſubtile diſtinctions. What do l talk of ſubtile di- 


the wron y to promiſe the kingdom of heaven to the 
weak — :! how came he to begin Eis fine diſcourſe on 
the mount, with bleſſing the poor in ſpirit, if it requires ſo 
much ingenuity — and believe bis doctrines? when 
you prove that I ought to ſubjeft my reaſon to his dictates. it 
is very well; but to prove that, „ 
gil 
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the devil ſhould be miſtaken for thoſe of the Lord. 


a excites 112 
but ſhould alſo furniſh us with a ſyſtem of reli - 
gion and morals, agreeable to — — 
il of his ef- 


Your God is not mine, I ſhould fay to the pro- 
feſſors of ſuch a religion. A being who began 


his diſpenſations with partially feleCting one peo- 
ple, and profcribing the reſt of mankind, mw 
the common father of the human race; 


a bein 
gr 


5 ble to my underſtanding; you muſt adapt your arguments to 
e poverty of my genius, or I ſhall not acknowledge you to be 
the true diſciple of your Maſter, or think it is his doctrines 


which you would i 
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is owing to the obſcurity in which it neceſſarily 
leaves thoſe ſublime truths it proſeſſes to teach: 
it is the buſineſs of revelation to exhibit them to 
the mind in a more clear and ſenſible manner; to 
adapt them to his underſtanding, to enable him 
to conceive, in order that he may be of 
believing them. True faith is affured and con- 
firmed by the ing; the beſt of all reli - 
gions is undoubtedly the cleareſt; that which is 
clouded with myſteries and contradictions, the 
. © Bs Ge me by rg 
me by that very circumſtance to diſtruſt 
it. — I I adore, is not a God of 
darkneſs; he hath not given me an underſtand- 
ing to forbid me the ule of it. To bid me give 

— — ob goon —— 

not tyranniſe over my un- 
derſtanding, he enlightens it. 85 
| Wee have ſet aſide all human authority, and 
without it I cannot fee how one man can con- 
vince another, by pr to bim an unrea- 
ſonable doctrine. Let us uppoſe two perſons 
engaged in a diſpute on this head, and fee how 
they will expreſs themſelves in the language ge- 
nerally made uſe of on ſuch occaſions. 
__ Dogmatiſi. © Your reaſon tells you that the 

& whole is greater than a part; but I tell you 
= hom that 2 part is greater than the 
* whole.” 

Rationalift. And who are you, that dare to 
c tell me God contradicts himſelf? In whom 
« ſhall I rather believe? in him who inſtructs 
© me, by means of reaſon, in the 
* of cerned waths, or is you who would tn 


—— 
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I be hath given 
6 you? r vou 
222 if 


1 wo ge head 


4 only — 11 
&« fon.” | 

Dog. « How ! can philoſophers be thus abu- 
fe?“ 


. 


 « you. I ſpeak on the part of God Almi 
" 


Rat. „ It would not be improper, however, 

L to produce your credentials before you aſume 
s your privileges.” 

Dog. * My credentials are ſufficiently au- 
< od Both heaven and earth are wit- 
« neſſes in my favour. Attend, I pray you, to 
* my arguments.” 

28 ene 
9 


ISD 
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« pretend to any! to tell me that my reaſon is 
« fallacious, is to refute whatever 1t may fay 
« in your favour. Whoever refuſes to abide by 
© the dictates of reaſon, ought to be able to 
& convince without making uſe of it. For, ſup- 
arguments 
convince me, how ſhall I know whether 

it be not through the fallacy of reaſon depra- 
6% ved by fin, that I acquiefce in what you af - 
. firm? beſides, what proof, what demonſtra- 
& tion can you ever employ more evident than 
„the axiom which deſtroys it? It is full as cre- 
« dible that a juſt ſyilogiſm ſhould be falſe, as 
* that a part is greater than the whole.“ 

Dag. What a difference! my proofs ad- 
mit of no reply; they are of a ſupernatural 
« kind.” 

Rat. „Supernatural! What is the 
64 of that term? I do not underſtand it. = 

Dog. © Contraventions of the order of na- 


* tare; prophecies, miracles, and prodigies of 
every kind.” 
and miracles! I have never 


ak 
« ſeen any of theſe things.” 

Dag. No matter: others have ſeen them 
„for you: we can bring clouds of witneſſes, 
«© the teſtimony of whole nations.“ 
| Rat. © "The teſtimony of whole nations! is 
* ths o ment of tie Brncad Bind F* 

Dag. No. But when it is unanimous, it 
« is inconteſtable.” 

Rat. There is nothing more inconteſtable 
&« than the dictates of reaſon, nor can the teſti 
4 mony of all mankind prove the truth of an 
« abſurdity. 0 
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* tural proofs then, as the atteſtation of men is 
« not ſo.” 

. « Inficel wretch! It is the 

« of God doth not ſpeak > & nd 


«c 

MY = Whebduk is hand. cn eine foe 
according to you, it is to be en- 
* lightened by grace to know how to aſk for it. 
„Begin then, and ſpeak to me in its ſtead.” 
Deg. * Is not this what 1 am doing? but 


ien 
& place, I have heard as few of them as I have 
« ſeen miracles. And, in the fecond, I fay that 

« no N bears any weight with me.” 
Dog. © Thou diſciple of Satan! and why have 

« prophecies no weight with you?” 

Rat. « Becauſe, to give them ſuch weight, 
66 three things; the concurrence of 
« which is im Theſe are, that I ſhould 
« in the firſt place, be a witneſs to the delivery 
« of the prophecy; next, that I ſhould be wit- 
« neſs allo to the event; laſtly, that it ſhould be 
« clearly demonſtrated to me that ſuch event 
% could not have followed by accident: for 

— —— 
as as an axiom 5 as 
« the_perſpicuity of a prediction, made 5 
« dom, does not render the accompliſhment of 
« it impoſſible, that accompliſhment, when it 
6 proves nothing in fact concerning 
e the foreknowledye of him who predicted it. 
« You ſee, therefore, to what your pretend - 
« ed 
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Now, to diſcover which this is, it is not not enough 
to examine that one; it is neceffary 
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poſſeſſion againſt it; its inconſiſtency ſtares one 
full in the face. | 


| faithfully, or that it is even poſſi- 
ſhould be fo? Who can give me a ſuf- 
. 
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be muſt have acquired ſuch knowledge of him- 
ſelf, or it muſt have been totally diſpenſed with. 
We, Roman Catholics, make a great noife 
about the authority of the church: but what do 
we gain by it, if it requires as many proofs to 
_eftabliſh this authority as other ſects 1 im- 
mediately to eſtabliſh their doctrines? The 
church determines that the church have a right 
to determine. Is not this a ſpecial proof of its 
authority ? and yet depart from this, and we en- 
ter into endleſs diſcuſhons. 

Do you know many Chriſtians, who have ta- 
ken the pains to examine careiully into what 


the Jews have alledged againſt ns? If there are 
a few who know fomething of them, it is from 


what they have mc: with in he writings of Chri- 


ſtiaus: a very pretty manner truly of — 
themſclves in the arguments of their of 

But what can be done? If any one = 
to publiſh among us ſuch books as openly eſpouſe 
the cauſe of Judaiſm, we ſhould the au- 
thor, the editor, and the boo ler *. 'This 
policy is very convenient, and very ſure to make 
us always in the right. We can refute at plea- 
fure thoſe who are afraid to 
Thoſe among us, alſo, who have an opportu- 
nity to converſe with the Jews, have but little 


advantage. ads. .... 


* Among a thouſand known inſtances, the following ſtands 
in no nerd of a comment. The Catholic divines of the fix- 
teenth century having condemned all the Jewiſh books without 
exec ption to be burnt, a learned and illuſtrious theologue, who 
was conſulted on that occaſion, rr 
ſelf in ne, yy being ſimply of opinion ſuch of them 
might be . — 
—— fakes. ces 


— 5 8 > - 5. 


DD 2 — ag . 
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places where they might write and fpea 
ly, we ſhould have 


much the advantage 
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they 
the Afiatic princes, to preach the goſpel to mil- - 


hons of wretched flaves? What will become of 


the women, in that part of the world, for want 


of the them ? 
— goſpel to 4 
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near two thouſand years ago, 
of the world, and in F know not what obſcure 
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you ſee, that, before I can give credit to this 


book, 
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book, which you call facred, and of which I 
comprehend nothing, I ought to be informed 
from others, when and by whom it was written, 
how it hath been preferved and tranſmitted to 
you, what is faid of it in the „ what are 
rn oy 
as well as every thing of whic 
have informed we? You ned is — 
ceſſity I am under, of going firit to Europe, to 
Aſia, and into Paleſtine, to examine into things 
myſelf; and that I muſt be an ideor to liſten to 
yort before I have done this. 

Such a difcourſe as this appears to me not on- 
ly very reaſonable ; but I atfhrm that every ſen- 
üble man ought, in ſuch circumſtances, to 
ſpeak in the fame manner, and to fend a mif- 
fionary about his buſineſs, who ſhould bein haſte 
ro inſtruct and baptize him, before he had ſuſh- 
ciently verified the proots of his miſhon. Now, 
1 maintain that there is no revelation againſt 
which the ſame obj might not 38 
and that with greater force than 
ſtianity. Dr 
the world but one true religion, and every man 
be obliged to adopt it under pain of damnation, 
it is ne nd car Hows bs the Body as 
all religi to viſit the countries where they 
have been eſtabliſhed, and examine and com- 
pare them with each other. No man is exempt- 
ed from the nne 
no one hath a right to confide in the j 
of another. The artiſan, who lives only by his 
induſtry, the huſbandman who cannot read, the 
timid and delicate virgin, the feeble valetudina- 
tian, all without exception, muſt ſtudy, medi- 
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S915 5; 


* 8 


place as little confidence as 
poſſible in the authority of men? In fo doing 
you place the confidence ; for if the fon 
of a Chriſtian does right, in adopting, without 
a ſcrupulous and partial examination, the reli- 
ous his father, how can the fon of a Turk 

wrong, in adopting in the fame manner the 
religion of Mahomet ? I defy all the perſecutors 
in the world to anſwer this queſtion in a manner 
ſatisfactory to any perſon of common ſenſe. Nay, 
fome of them, when hard preſſed by ſuch argu- 
ments, will ſooner admit that God is unjuſt, 
and viſits the fins of the fathers upon the chil- 


Book IV. 
principles. Others, indeed, elude the force of 
theſe reaſons, by civily ſending an angel to in- 
ſtruct thoſe, who, under invincible 1 

hve nevertheleſs good moral lives. A 

tty device, truly, that of the Not con- 
rented with ſubjecting us to their machinery, 
they would reduce the Deity himſelf to the ne- 
ccfhity of employing it. 

See, my ion, to what abſurdities we are led 
by pride, and the ſpirit of perſecution, by being 
puffed up with our own capacity, and concet- 
ving that we poſſeſs a greater ſhare of reaſon than 
the reft of mankind. I call to witneſs that God 
Rr 
make known to my reſearches have 
been always fancere; 3 
and always muſt be, unſucceſsful, and that 1 
was Jaunchet out into a houndleſs ocean of per- 
plexity, I returned the way I came, and conſinc d 
my creed within the limits of my firſt notions. 
I could never believe that GM required me, 
under pain of damnation, to be ſo very learned. 
I therefore ſhut up all my books. That of na- 
ture lies open to every eye: it is from this ſu- 
blime and wonderful volume that I learn to ſerve 
and adore its Divine Author. No perſon is ex- 
cuſable for neglecting to read in this book, as it 
is written in an univerſal language, intelligible 
to all mankind. Had I been born in a defart 
iſland, or never feen a human creature beſide 
myſelf; had I never been informed of what had 
formerly ed in a certain corner of the 
world; I might yet have learned by the exercife 
and cultivation of my reaſon, and by the pro- 
tata 
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know and love him ; I might hence have learn- 
ed to love and admire his power good- 
neſs, and to ; 
earth. What 
teach me 
With 
better, 
made 
utility 


it: but 1 
which I invali 
X 41 


Ir 
g F 8 


7 
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inable : I reaſon for my- 
ſelf, not for them; I neither cenfure nor imi- 
rate them : their judgment may probably be bet- 
— 4 — be noe 
mine? 

of the ſcrĩipture ſtrikes me with D 
rity of the goſpel hath its influence on my heart. 
ſc the worksof our philoſophers with all their 


with the ſcripture! Is itpoſſible 
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that a book at once 


ſo ſimple and ſublime ſhould 


be merely the work 


of man? Is it pollible that 
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as that of Jzsus CnnIST. Such a ſuppolition 
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* Sce, in his diſcourſe 


on the mount, the a. 
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— : 8 4 
, Who art thou, F . 
Omnipotence? I reverently pronounce the fa- 
cramental words, and annex to Fs all the 


amiable, nor to confine the articles of their faith 
to what is uſeful, and neceſſary for, all to believe: 
but God forbid that I ſhould ever preach up the 
cruel tenets of perſecution, that I ſtiould ever in- 


Fn pag gg ge wreck bo 
incure cenſure; but I am too inſignificant to 
bave much to fear, and I can never fall lower 


than 
* The duty of adopting and reſpeQting the religion of one's 


does not extend to tuck tenets as are contrary to mo- 
ral virtue; ſuch as that of perſccution. lt is this horrible 
' which havmomenkingi each other, and renders 
them deftructive to the human race. The diſtinction between 
pohtical and theological toleration is puerile and ridiculous, as 
they are inſeparable, fo that one cannot be admitted without 
the other. Angels themfelves could not Boe in proce wah 
* — carat 
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of truth. If I were more poſitive in myſelf, I 
_ ſhould have aſſumed a more deciſive and dogma 
tical air; but I am a man i | ; and ſubject 
to error. What can I do more? I have 

to you my heart, without reſerve: what l have 
thought certain, I have given you as ſuch; my 
doubts I have declared as doubts, my opinions 
as opinions; and have given you my reaſons for 
both. It remains now for you to judge; you 
have taken time; this precaution is wiſe, and 
makes me think well of you. Begin by bring- 
ing your conſcience to a ſtate deſirous of being 
enlightened. Be fincere with yourſelf. Adope 
thoſe of my ſentiments which you are perſuaded 
are true, and reject the reſt. You are not yet fo 
much by vice to run the riſk of ma- 
king 2 bad choice. I ſhould propoſe to confer 
together ſometimes on theſe ſubjects; but as ſoon 
as ever we enter into diſputes we grow warm; 
ͤũ—— —— 1 
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make me indifferent to the diſcharge 
I into my for- 
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»il perceive, tharin our derer dar of asc. 
rainty, it is an inexcufable prefumprion to pro- 
feſs any other religion than that in which we 
were educated ; and a great error not to practiſe 
fincerely that which we profeſs. By a different 
conduct, if we err, we deprive ourſelves of a 
werful excuſe at the tribunal of our fovereign 
z for will not he rather pardon us the er- 
rors in ; which we were born, than thoſe of which 
we have ourſelves made choice? 
Preferve your mind, m y fon, always in a ſtate 
ww with hae ends be > Gas, and you will ne- 
ver doubt of his exiſtence. As for the reſt, 
whatever religion you may embrace, remember 
that its real duties are independent of human 
inſtiturions ; that an upright heart is the temple 
of the Divinity; and that in every country, and 
in every ſect, to love God above all things, and 
| thy neighbour as Ural, „ 
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with than 

a whole 

[> a phi- 
y: and dif- 
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anum * — paſſion —— 
him look down with ; that it is a prodigi- 
„ 
HIER enervates and debates the foul, concentrating 


ſelf-intereſt, and thus ſapping by deyrees the 
foundations ef fociety. If atheiſm be leſs ſanguinary, it is leſs 
out qty tn my 7 let the 

it w i 


ulation 
les 


tal in its immediate eſſects than what is called the philoſophic ſpi- 
rit of the age, is much lefs ſo in its remuter conſequences. 

y, on its own principles, cannot be productive of 
any virtue, which docs not flow from religion, and religion is 
pruductive of many virtues to which philoſophy is a ſtranger. 
As to practice, it is another thing, and remains to be exami- 
ned. There is no man who practiies in every particular the du- 
ties of his religion, when he has one; that is true; the greater 
part of mankind have hardly apy religion at all, and practite 

ing of what little they have; this alto is very true; but 
after all, ſome people have religion, and practiſe it at leaſt in 
part; 
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your talents fo far as to enable you to publiſh 
your ſentiments to the wor Tok fs Ge 


part; and it is inconteſtable, that motives of religion prevent 
them often from falling into vice, and excite to virtuous and 
commendable actions, which they had not performed but for 
ſuch motives. Let a prieſt be guilty of a breach of truſt ; what 
does this prove but that a bloc had confided in him ? If 
Paſcal himſelf had done it, this would have proved Paſcal 
a hypocrite; nothing more. But a prieſt !\—Well, and what 
then? Are thoſe who make a traffic of religion the truly religi- 
ous? The crimes of the clergy by no means prove that religt- 
on is uſeleſs, but that few perſons are religi 
Modern governments are undoubtedly indebted to Chriſtia- 
nity for their moſt folid authority, and the rarity of revolu- 
tions; it has even rendered them leſs fanguinary ; this is pro- 
ved by comparing them with the ancient governments. 
gion, better underſtood, hath, by — — given 2 
greater mildneſs to Chriſtian manners. This alteration is not 
the effect of letters, for we do not find that where · ever litera- 
ture hath flouriſhed, humanity hath been at all the more re- 
ſpected; the cruelty of the Athenians, of the Egyptians, the 
Roman emperors, and the Chineſe, are evidence of this. On 
the other hand, what decds of charity and mercy have been ef- 
ſected by the goſpel? how reſtitutions and reparations 
hath not the practice of confeſſion brought about among the 
Catholicks? Among us how many reconciliations are efleated, 
how many alms are diſtributed before an approaching commu- 
nion? Among the Jews, avarice let go its hold, and miſery 
was baviſhed from among them, on the approach of their jubi- 
lee. Not a beggar was to be ſeen in their ſtreets, as there is 
not among the 'Turks, whoſe charitable foundations are innu- 
merable. By the principles of their religion, they are taught 
to be hoſpitable even to the enemics of it. Chardin cells us, 
that the Mahomctans imagine there is a bridge, which they call 
Puul-Serrho, thrown over the flames of hell, which they are to 
paſs at the general reſurrection; and this they cannot do till 
they have repaired the injuries they have committed. Cant 
conceive that this bridge which is to repair fo many iniqui- 
ties, does not actually prevent ſome? Suppoſe we were to de- 
prive the Perſfions of this idea, by perſuading them there is no 
fuch thing as their Paul- Serra, nor any thing like it, where 
the oppreſſed ſhall be revenged on their oppretfors after death, 
is it not clear that the Latter would be very much at 2 
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and would he freed from the trouble of appeaſing the former? 


It is therefore falſe, chat this doctrine is not hurtful, and there- 


fore it cannot be true. 
Your moral precepts, 1 philoſopher, are fine, but 
pray let me know what or Ma you have for Forbear a- 


moment to wander from the point, and tell me plainly what 
you would ſubſtitute in the place of the Poul- Serrho. 
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8 
- and found new ways to addreſa 


ourſelves to his heart. Then only does he find 


it his intereſt to be virtuous; to do good actions 
without any to man, and without being 
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and himſelf; to diſcharge his even at the 
| of bis life; . K 


referred to me only as its ultimate end; let 
mankind periſh in pain and miſery, to fave me 
> moment's nacabinck, or a little hunger; ſuch 
is the language which the atheift and unbeliever 
e Yes, I ſhall maintain 
it all my life; n 
is no God, and makes of a different lan- 
guage, is either a lier or madman. 

Reader, it is all in vain: I am very 


to fix himſelf. You will laugh to fee me tranſ- 
form a young man full of ſpirit, and in the 
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» Or into a divine. 
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had been rendered fo dull to them, to tireſome - 
Oe OS 6 who had 

repreſented as an enemy to pleaſures. 
To all this they have conceived the utmoſt aver- 
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nothing. Remember always that are the 
miniſter of nature, 9 i aver bees > 


nemy. 
But 


of nature, 

fate in many 

twiſt and 

them. 

art, to hinder the ſocial from becoming the ar- 
tificial — man ; 
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* When I come to reflect that nature has 


fixed no term on this occaſion, which may not 
be either anticipated or retarded, 1 chink. that, 
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fary to his ruin. If I endeavour to teclaim him, 
it is no Jenger time, he pays no attention to 
me; I become odious and intollerable in his 


has faved him, but now he muſt be reſtrained by 
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and to lay before him all the folid reafons which 
ſhould engage him to watch with the utmoſt at- 
tention over his conduct, before he indulges his 


| Bur how happens it that the child chuſes pri- 
vate conſidents ? It is owing to the tyranny of 
thoſe who govern him. »» 
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not likewiſe make bim forget them; if 1 do 
not find out the art of weaning him from every 
thing, even from himfelf, I might as well have 
left him where he was. 
Emilius has learned a trade, but this is not 
our reſource 3 he underſtands, and is tond of a- 
— 4k 
S already knows, are become too fami- 
him, he cxerciſes them by rote, and, as 
if he were idle, he thinks on quite another 
thing; his head and arms act fe He 


- is 
muſt have fome new exerciſe, which ſhall en- | 


gage him by its novelty, keep him fully em- 
ployed, and adminiſter to his pleaſure and di- 
verfion. Now, the 


ever an innocent pleaſure, or ſuitable to man, 
now is the time we ſhould have recourſe to it. 
Emiltus has every qualification requiſite for this 
noble amuſement; tuch as agility and ſtrength 
of body, with inde 
certainly take a delight in this exerciſe, and ap- 
ply himſelf to it with all the ardor of youth: 
thus he will eſcape, at leaſt for ſome time, the 
inclinations that ariſe from effemina- 
cy. The chace fitcels the heart as well as the 
body; it inures the mind to cruelty and blood. 
Diana is 
the allegory is very juſt; the languiſhments of 
that paſſion take their rife in the ſoft arms of 
repoſe: violent exerciſe extingui the tender 
ſentiments. In the midſt of groves and 

the lover and the buntiman are ſo differently af- 
fected, that they have quite contrary images of 
the fame objects. The vocal grove the cling 


only one that ſeems to unite 
all theſe conditions is bumiing. If the chace be 


fatigable patience. He will 


repreſented as an enemy to love, and 


hade, 


thoughts, as in the choice of their pleaſures. 
I can conceive well, in what man- 
nee theſe inites and — wake, and how 


that my Emilius will be able to hear me dif- 
courſe of its power, without finding any bad ef- 
fe, and give me leiſure to paint its charms, 
_ without feeling any emotion. 
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never 


There are incidents in life, that ought 

to be forgot. — — 2 
have been mentioning, in Emilius; 
Nn 
Let us, therefore, endeavour to imprint it in 
his memory, 2 One of 
the 


was the great book where the archives were de- 
| =: | poſited. 
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. of the ancients was productive 
of the moſt ſurpriſing effects; but this eloquence 
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and Darius uſed all poſſible expedition to get 


back to his own - Subſtitute a letter in 
the place of thoſe figns; the more it abounded 
in menaces, the leſs it would have intimidated ;. 


it would have been only a rodomontade, capa- 
ble of exciting Darius laughter. 


How great the attention of the Romans to the 
language of figns! Veſtments according to the 
difference of age and condition; the toga, 


pomp and ceremony, and 
made an impreſſion as ſuch on the minds of the 
citizens. It was a matter of conſequence to the 
itate, that the people ſhould, or ſhould not af- 
ſemble in ſuch a place; that they either faw, or 
did not fee the capitol; that they either did, or 
did not turn towards the ſenate; and that their 
debates ſhould be on ſuch a particular day, pre- 
to all others. Perſons accuſed of crimes, 
changed their dreſs; candidates for offices did 
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like 2 great many others; and digreſſions 
ad Bowe 69 be eng rnd Rb Tre- 
m now to the point. 


effect. The . the mind muſt pene- 
trate the heart, to ſecure conviction. I repeat 
it once more, that bare arguments may deter- 
mine our but not our actions; they 
make us beheve, but do not put us in motion: 
they demonſtrate what we ought to think, but 
not what we ſhould do. If this be true in re- 
gard to the ſtate of manhood, much ſtrong- 
er is the a ' with reſpect to 


pre- | 
ä 3 
rr 
& in which I 


» 


preme Creator of the univerſe to atteſt the truth 
of my diſcourſe; I ſhall chuſe him for a judge 
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with which I want to infpire him. Then I ſhall 
talk him, and he will liſten to me; I ſhall be 
affected, and he will feel himſelf moved. Fired 
with the ſanctity of my office, I ſhall give him 
a much ſtronget ſenſe of his duty; I ſhall ani- 
mate the torer of reaſoning with images and ſi- 
gures ; I ſhall not be tedious and diffuſe with 
mſipid arguments, but full of ſentiments, the 
overſowings of my foul; my reaſons ſhall be 
| and {6 but. my heart ſhall 

Then upon 
all that I have done for him, I ſhall 
in ſuch a manner, as if it were done fo! 
in the tenderneſs of my affection, | 
maren What » arpriſe and 


with thofe tender ſentiments of friendſbip, ge - 
neroſit y, and gratitude, which I have raiſed and 
cherithed with ſuch care, in his youthful breaſt. 
I ſhall preſs him to my boſom, my eyes bedew- 
ed with tears of affeQion. I ſhall tell him, « O 
„ my child, in thee I place my whole good; 
“for thee I have labuured, from thee I expect 
„ my happineſs; ſhouldſt thou diſappoint my 
„ hopes, thou bereaveſt me of twcnty years of 
life, and muſt render my old age unfortunate !”? 
This is the way of gaining a youth's attention, 
and iogeinting your words in the bottom of his 

hw bes 3 — wajer conmyies 
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of the manner in which a governor ought toin- 
ſtruct his pupil 2 * I ad a 
A but, after ſeveral 
eflays, I gave up the point, being convinced, 
that the French is too delicate to bear the 
fimplicity of the firſt inſtructions on ſome parti - 
cular ſubjects, when committed to writing. | 
The French, you will fay, is the chaſteſt of 

part, I believe it to be 
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f 


8.2 


50 


proclivity to evil is 
and that we are not at liberty 
to ſurmount it, before we have acquired the ha- 


| bit of yielding to its impulſe. Aurelius Victor 


mentions ſeveral men, fo tranſported with love, 
a night's enjoyment with Cleopa- 
tra at the loſs of their lives; a facrifice not at 


all inconſiſtent with the intemperance of 


But ſuppoſe the greateſt madman whatever, one 
was to fee the apparatus of his execution, and 
was ſure to periſh in the moſt exquitite torture 


within a quarter of an hour; this man, from 


that inſtant, would not only be fuperior to ſuch 
a temptation, but would find very little di 


in ſurmounting it; the frightful idea with whic | 


it was accompanied, would divert him from it; 


fo that meeting with à continual repulſe, it 
would be tired of renewing its attacks. It is 
the want of will that conſtitutes our weakneſs ; 
we are always ſtrong enough, if we have but a 
good will. Volenti nihil difficile. Oh! that our 


deteftation of vice was but as ſtrong as our 


Vor. II. I 1 love 
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« protector, my maſter ! reſume the authority 
« you want to reſign, at the very critical time 
« when it behoves me moſt you ſhould preſerve 
« jt; hitherto you have enjoyed it on the ac- 
& count of my weakneſs, now you poſſeſs it 


Y 
„ fight ; even your happineſs is too dear at that 
price. My good young man, do not you ſee, 


concilie his affeQtion every day more and more, 
3 wv 
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. great ſtage, aſter 
he has had a inſight into all its inter- 
nal machinery. He will not behave with the 
ſtupid admiration of an ignorant youth, but with 
the diſcernment of a man of ſenſe. His 


thoſe of others. : 
3 


what he is about. te lis wo lms tibiae. : 
ledge, 


ings relative to age, ftate, and 
ſtitute this knowledge 
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ER av ates toe ite Mie 
ent views of the fame object, and by guarding 
ſt one inconveniency prevents another, 
judge that it is the true method, and that 
I am in the right. This is the cafe in regard to 
the expedient which it ſuggeſted to me on the 
preſent occaſion. Should I attempt to be auſtere 
and harſh with my pupil, I loſe his confidence, 
2d be wil to conceal his ſentiments from 
me. Should I be complaiſant and eafy, or ſhut 
my eyes, of what nſe is it to him to be ender 
my care? I only give a ſanction to his i 
rity, and ſoothe his confcience at the expence of 
my own. If I introduce him into life, only 
with the intent of inſtruction, he will learn a 
deal more than I would have him. If I 
him away till the very latter end of all, 
what ſhall he have learned of me? Every thing 
perhaps but the art molt neceſſary for him, both 
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| as a man and as a citizen, that of knowing how 


provides againſt every inconveniency.—— 
„ Thy heart,” I fay to the youth, has 
* of a female companion ; let us go in ſearch of 
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| ; | » you 

get fupicions will be chan- 

you of the perſon you de- 

Gen I ſhall fee her 

at a pr n you have got 

him fo far, and ight ſketch of her 
all the reſt is eaſy; you may introduce 

him into life 7 | guard 

his ſenſes, quite ſa 

But w 

voured to render amiable to him, be realized or 

not, if it be in 7 

will infpire hi 


his ſenſes by means of his imagination; and e- 
ſpecially to reſcue him from the hands of thoſe 


by divefting him of his modeſty! Sophia is fo 
baſhful and chaſte ] with what eye will he view 
their forward advances ? Sophia had fo much 
ſimplicity ! how will he be able to put up with 
their airs! There is ſo great a diſtance between 
the ideal- object, and thoſe he fees in life, that 
there is no danger of his: being hurt by the lat- 
ter. | 8 

All thoſe who treat of the government of chil- 
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defires. If he is uneaſy under the i of 


2 check to his engaging either with common, 
or with married women; and it is generally 
vn_—_ CC two conditions that the de- 
bauchery of youth. commences.- A young maid 
may be a coquette ; but ſhe will not be void of 
ſhame; the will not proſtitute herſelf to a young 
man, who may eſpouſe her, if he thinks 


her virtuous; and ſhe has ſomebody to 
hand, will not be entirely left to himſelf ; 
of them will have at leaſt the of fear and 


from the 


ſcoffers, fo that it muſt be a good 
_ they will be able to make him their dupe. In regard 
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. «© his actual wife: but 
« talk to him about his mother, aſk him whe- 
ther he would chuſe to be the fruit of adulte- 
« ry, or to be the fon of a proſtitute, in ord 
« to uſurp the name of a family, and to diveſt 
e the legitingate heir of his right; in a word, 

i fubmit to be 
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conceiving how he could be fo docile at ten; 
for what influence had I over him at that time 
_ of life? It required fifteen years labour and care, 
for me to gain this influence. I was then con- 
cernedin his education. I was him to 

be my pupil; de has now received a ſufficient ſtock 
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— for, 
fancy alone that awakens the ſenſes. Their wants 
are not properly phyſical or real. If a laſeivious 
if a lewd idea had never come into our heads, 
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EMILIUS; or, Book IV. 
ſhine: he has not thoſe qualities which ſtrike at 
He fets too ſmall a value on the 
of mankind, to ſubmit to theſe prej 

dices ; and he does not wiſh to be eſteemed 
fore he is known. His manner of accoſting is 


7 


T. N in — 
I he will not behave towards them 
* : ak- 

ſpecies. 


24 


286 EMILIUS; , Book IV. 
with their cuſtoms, nor of affecting the airs of a 
polite gentleman, but, on the contrary, to a- 
void being diſtinguiſhed; and he is never eaſier 
than when take no notice of him. | 
Though be is ſtepping into the world, he is 
abſolutely unacquainted with its manners; yet 
this does not render him in the leaft timorous : 
if he conceals himſelf, it is not owing to em- 
barraſſment, but becauſe, to take a proper view, 
pl muſt be invifible : what other 
think of him does not give him the leaſt uneaſi - 
neſs; nor is he at all afraid of ridicule. Hence 
it is, that being always tranquil aud cool, he is 
not diſturbed by an untimely baſhfulneſs. Whe- 
ther he is obſerved or not, he does what he is 
about to the beſt of his abilities; and being al- 
ways concentred within himſelf, in order to re- 
mak. properly on others, be catches the man- 
ners or cuſtoms of the world with an cafe which 
flaves to opinion could never poſhbly acquire. 
ke may de fad tht e de the modes of the 
the fooger, becauſe he bn bur le value 


haughty : infolent airs belong only to flaves; in- 
dependence has nothing 
held a man that hod real bolduek, cxpeeſs i 


rivate have a ſhare in the public admi- 
mffration, and conftitute a part of the legifla- 
ture * ? No, Sir; that downcaff hat, that mean 
you ta be the titled flave of an elefior. 

1 know not whether this judgment ſhews an 
adequate knowledge of the juſt relation between 
the internal ſtate of a man, and his external ap- 
Pearance. LAS. oem anne Gaaieg- 
maſter, I ſhould have thought quite the | 
I ſhould have faid, This Engliſhman is not 4 
courtier ; I never heard it ſaid, that courtiers 
„ 

nt: a man may be ; baſbful at 6 
dancing maſter's, and yet — with great bold- 
3 Surely this M. Mar- 

m upon his countrymen as Romans! 

Thoſe who are in love, defire to meet with a 
return; Emilius has an affection for mankind, 
and therefore is willing to pleaſe them. The 
reaſon is ſtill why he ſhould be deſirous 
of pleafing the fair fex. His youthful age, his 
manners, his deſigns, all concur to cheriſh this 

inclination. I ſay manners; for they have in 

| £ A 23 this 


citizens, formerly due to the members of the cities in Gaul, 

have quite altered the idea of it, ſo that it is no longer intelli- 

gible. A perſon who lately wrote me a letter, containing ſe- 

veral abſurdities againſt the new Eloiſa, ſigned himſelf, Fits 
⁊cn of Paimbenff, thinking it to de in excellent joke. 
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— 2 zad 3 111. 
middle of their diſcourſe. He will not approve, 
for his part, the anſwer of — dey 
Lewis XIV. who aſked him which 
the paſt, or the preſent age: Sire, * my 
youth in paying my reſpefts to old men: and now 
1 muff paſs my old age in ſbewing my regard to 


yet he is very indifferent a- 
bout their eſteem. Whence it follows, that he 
will be more affeCtionate than polite, that he 
will ſhew no airs of infolence and pride, and 
that he will be more ſenfibly moved with one 
GE 0D + ans toms. Fr 


» man of tat, dur to render his perfon more + 

3 he will not have recourſe to the gold 
clock i” li ſleckings, nor will he wear ſuch a 
as ſhall appear to be only a token 


obvious that theſe particulars do not re- 
my fide, a great diſplay of inſtructions, 
effect of his original education. 
a great myſtery of the know- 
. PE aries 


Wm 
- 


_wvirtues which it 


dos, Ithink it is that whoſe outlines I have been. | 


IS 2 NE 
; the 


234 EMILIUS; . Book NV. 
ſounded in honeſty. Real politeneſs conſiſts in 

aur benevolence to mankind; it is 
eaſily by thoſe who are polite 
. and it is for thoſe who are not, that 
' we are obl to reduce its forms into an art. 


The ect he ; 
1 
only imitates. Let humanity 


and benevolence be inſtilled into youth by their pre- 
cepters, and they will have cither pottencfs foff- 
cient, or no accaſſon for it. 

If they are not maſters of that politeneſs which 
diſplays itſelf in a graceful behaviour, they wilt 
have that which ſhews the man of honour and the 
citizen ; there will be no «ccafion for their having 


recourſe to 2 and deception. 


They, 
ere nor debauch- 


ed: they will be rather grateful to you on this ac- 
count, and became better men 
Hany 7 
the politeneſs required here by M. Du- 


drawing. 
I notwhkflaading, with princi- 
vles Þ widely different, ing, that, with pri : 


but thoſe articles in which he differs from others, 


* Conſiderations on the mannersof the age. By M. Duclos.. 
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the my be Gas won coi 

I ye # milius will ſhew himſelt, 
you will, an amiable ſtranger. At firſt they 
CES earns 
prove. When afterwards become accu- 
ſtomed to his manners, and ſee that he does not 


change, 

fay, He was brought up i i 

He will nqc be careficd as an amiable perſon, 
but he will be beloved without knowing why; no- 
body will extol his underſtanding, yet he will 
be eaſily appointed umpire between men of ge- 
nius; his wit will be clear and regular, his ſenſe 
good, his judgment found. As he never is fond 


of hunting after new ideas, he will not boaſt of 
his 


and wit. I have made him ſenſible, 
that all the ideas conducive to the advantage, 
zad real ue of r, ere the EZ hrowns that 
in all ages they have been the only band of ſo- 
cietr; and that your ſupcrior geniuſes can di- 
ſtinguiſh themſelves only by Py notions and 
principles as are fatal ro mankind. This man- 
24 raifing admiration he does not like: he 
knows where his happineſs lies, and how far he 
can be inſtrumental in the felicity of others. 
The ſphere of his knowledge does not extend 
much further than to real utility. 'The road he 
is narrow, but very ſafe; as he is never 
tempted to get out of it, he is confounded with 
thoſe who jog on the fame way; he neither is 
defirous to go aſtray, nor to make a glittering 
Emilivs is a youth of good ſenſe, and 
he aims at nothing further; in vain would you 
acrmpe to alleant dim with this appellation; ke 
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he had hitherto attempted to gain from a ſtudy 
—— ——U—ñä 
occaſion to reflect on the ſeveral cauſes of flat- 
tery and offence. This will lead him to inveſti- 
gate the principles of taſte ; a ſtudy ſuited to his 
preſent period of life. | 
The further we go in ſearch of the definition 

we are bewildered: taſte i 


8 
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11H 
TH 
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— 
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1 
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: 
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"1 
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ed, that we 


4 


ſneak of w 


| _e fo * 

pearance; for without the inflinct which deter- 
mines it, you fee not the reaſon of thoſe deci- 
hons. You muſt like wiſe diſtinguiſh between 
its moral laws and thoſe on natural ſubjects. In 
the latter, the principles ſeem to be abſolutely 
mexplicable ; ae etroas,” 


dufin not regulated by 
intereſt: thirdly, there muſt be ſo- 


; 
1 | 
T2 


Neither is it true in the latter caſe, that 'good 
taſte is that of the majority. And why fo? Be- 
nis has been proved in an effiy on the principles of mele» 
_ &, which the reader will find among my writings. 
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= LT 


ference of taſte, know ledge is enlarged; and 
thus we learn to think. oblervations 
can be made only by perfons well acquainted 


with the world, becaute they occur the laſt cf 


all; and perſons not much accuſtomed to com- 
pany, are entirely taken up with the moſt obvious 
things. Perhaps there is not a civilifed town 

upon earth, where the general taſte is worſe at 
preſent than at Paris er this is the place for 
making i in taſte; and there are few 
books of eſteem lately written in Europe, 
rainer 
taſte in that capital. They who think it ſuſfici- 
ent to read the books written in that city, are 
great deal more is learned by the 
converſation of authors than by their books; and 
the authors themſelves are not the perfoas of 
whom you learn moſt. Society unfolds our 
thoughts, and makes us carry our views as far 
as our capaci 3 14 
ſpark of genius, go and ſpend a at Paris: 
Tos idle knw ill 200 on ale — 


3 b 2 


far as to alter it: and when his touch 1s : 


duce him to a greater ſimplicity of objects. 
dere ms Fa rand, 
I thall take another courſe. Amidſt the hurry 
and diſſipation of life, I ſhall enter into a con- 
verſation with him upon uſeful topics; and ftill 
having an eye to objects that fuit his fancy, I 
Mall take care to render our difcourſe equally 
_ amuſing and inſtructise. This is the time for 

I books; this is the time for 
learning him to analyſe a diſcourſe, and to ini- 
tiate him into all the elegance of diftion. It is 
a trifling affair to learn languages on their own 
account; their uſe is not fo unportant as people 


Our 
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Our modern authors, on the contrary, fay but 
little in a great many words. 'To give us their 
judgment perpetually as a law, is not the way 
to form ours. The difference of thoſe taſtes is 
viſible in public monuments, and even on tomb- 
ſtones. Ours are covered with culograms 3 6 on 
theirs you might read facts. | 


Sta viater, heroem calcas. 


Were I to meet with this epitaph on a monu- 

ment, I ſhould immediately conjecture it ro be 
modern; for nothing is fo common with us as 
heroes, whereas they were very rare among the 
ancients. Inſtzad of a man 
was an hero, they would hare faid, that he was 
formed to be one. To that kero's epitaph, com- 
pare this of the effeminate Sardanapalus:- 


I built Tarſus and Anchiale in a day, and new F 


am dead. 


Which do you think is molt cxpreiiive ? fn 
bombaſt of our monumental ſtyle is only proper 
for the repreſentation of dwarfs. The ancients 
2 and ſhewed that they were 
| honouring the memory of 
— warriors treacherouily murdered in the re- 
treat of the ten thouſand, fays, That they deu 
irreproachable in war and That is 


all: but in that plain, conciſe eulogium, you 
may eaſily perceive the fulneſs of the author's 
heart. = |» + Anne 
with the beauty of this 
The blowing word went engraved on mate 
ble ſtone at Thermopylz : 
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eye, and then leave 

In order to amuſe him, I make 

to the babbling of the academies; 
—_—— that each of the members is 


he will caſt an 
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206 EMILIUS; „ Wal. 
ſorbear reading, I pray thee: lay down thy book; 


F perceive thou art too much affected: I agree 
that thou ſhouldſt be pleaſed, but not bewildered 
by the language of love: ſhew thy ſenſibility, 


but at the ſame time exert thy prudence. If 
thou haſt only one of. theſe without the other, 


thou art nobody. I am very indifferent, how- 


ever, whether he ſucceeds or not in the dead 
language, in polite literature, or in poetry. He 


will not be the worſe man if he knows nothing 


of aft rhefe ien and e eee 


ters in queſtion, when we treat. of his educa- 
tion. 


My chief deſign in learning him to feel, and 


to love the beautiful in every kind, is to fix his 


affection and taſte therein, to prevent his natu- 


tal appetite from changing, and to hinder him 


from ſeeking for the means of happineſs in his 


. 
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i; us, whoſe uncorrupted heart can no longer ſerve 


for a rule to any body elſe; and to look into m 


g own breaſt for a more ſtriking example, f 


c 
There are certain conditions in life, which 
ſeem to our nature, and to new-mould 
thoſe who enter them, either into a better or 


worſe diſpoſition. Thus a poltroon acquires 


courage, upon inlifting in a regiment of vete- 
rans. But it is not in the army alone that peo- 
ple are animated with the ſpirit of the whole 
corps; neither are its effects always felt in a 
good ſenſe. A hundred tives have I thought 


with great concern, that if I had the misfortune | 


of being inveſt-d with an employment in a ccr- 
tain coun:try, I ſhould to- morrow be almoſt in- 


evitably a tyrant, an extortioner, a ravyager of 


the people, an enemy to the prince, a foe, by 
my ſtate and condition, to all humanity, juſtice, 
and every kind of virtue. 

In like manner, were I poſſeſſed of wealth, I 
ſhould have done all that is neceflary to attain 
it; I ſhould therefore be inſolent and mean; 
ſenſible and tender, in regard to myſelf alone; 
ſevere and mercileſs to all the world; a fcornful 

of the miſeries of the rabble; for by no 
other name ſhould I call the poor, that it might 
be forgot I ever belonged to that claſs. In a 
word, I ſhould render my fortune the inſtrument 
of my pleafures, in which 1 ſhould be entirely 
employed ; and fo far I ſhould be like all other 
rich 


men. 
But what I ſhould differ from them in very 
much, is, that I ſhould be ſenſual and volupty- 


298 EMILIUS; , Bock N. 
ous, rather than inſolent and vain: I ſhould a- 
bandon myſelf rather to the luxury of effemina- 
cy, than to that of oftentation and vanity. I 
thovl? even be aſhamed to make too great a diſ- 
play of my riches; and I ſhould always think I 
heard the man who envies me, and whoſe heart 
J would willingly break with my 

behaviour, whiſpering to his neighbours : See, 
what à great rogue is there: how afraid he is to 


be known! 
Out of this immenſe proſuſion of b 

with which the earth is overſpread, I ſhould 
ſeek for whatever is moſt agreeable to me, and 
what I could beſt propriate to myſelf: there- 
fore the uſe of my riches would be to purchaſe 
le iſure and liberty, to which I would add health, 
if it could be purchaſed; but as it is the fruit of 
temperance only, and without it there is no real. 
in life, I thould be temperate from a 


of nature, as 

poſſible, in order to gratify the ſenſes, 
which I received from her bounty; convinced 
that my enjoyments would be the more folid in 
proportion as they were more natural. In chu- 
king objects of imiration, I ſhould always take 
— gies wy I ſhould give 
her the ; in my taſtes I ſhould always 
_confult her: in my I ſhould chuſe thoſe 
that were dreſſed by her, and that paſſed through 
feweſt hands in coming to my table. I ſhould 
prevent the frauds and artifices of ſervants, and 
go half way to meet pleaſure. My houſe - ſteward 
ſhould never be enriched W 
2. — 
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fiſh, and make me pay its weight in gold; my 
nnn 
magnificent odours, and far-fetched carcaſes; I 


ther go, like Apicius, in ſearch of it, than ſend 
for it to my own houſe; for the moſt exquiſite 
vians always want a fauce, which they cannot 
bring with them from abroad, nor receive from 
the moſt ſkilful cook; namely, 228 9898 


I mare in which they were produced. 


1 
who never think themſelves in health in the pre- 
ſent ſpot, but are perpetually inverting the or- 
der of the ſeaſons, and changing climates. By 
ſeeking for a warmer fun in a winter, and for 
cooling breezes in ſummer, they find the 


go and ſpend my ſummer at Naples, 

the winter at Peterſburgh; one time fanned by 
the ſoſt zephyrs, and half reclined in the cool 
grottoes of Tarentum, another time in the illu« 
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In order to be well ſerved, I would have few 
domeſtics : this has been mentioned already, and 
it is proper to repeat it. A plain citizen has 
more real attendance from a ſingle ſervant, than 
peer of France, 
fine fellows in li 
that when I am at a dumb-wait- 
er, I drink when I pleaſe; whereas, if I had a 
great fide-board and fervants, I ſhould be obli- 
gel to call out twenty times for liquor, before 

could quench my thirſt. Whatever is done by 
a ſubſtitute, is ill done, in whatever manner you 
take it. I would not fend to the tradeſmen, I 


from a ſtring of ten 
I have often reflected, 
with 


go, on account cf exereiſe, * 
how the world went; a viſit of this kind diverts, 
and ſometimes inſtructs; in fine, I would go, 
for the fake of going abroad, and that is always. a 
| z the vapours and are occaſion- 
ed by too ſedentary à lite a perſon that uſes a 
good deal of exerciſe, is ſeldom troubled with 
this complaint. Porters and footmen afe very 
— — I ſhould not chuſe to have 


ever interpoſing between me 
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then ſhould we go and circumſcribe our - 
gates, as if we were never 


W 


215 
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but this is the way to be beloved by none. Mo- 
ney, inſtead of conciliating affection, inevitably 
it. Whoever pays a woman for en- 
amiable man in the 


pay for ſomebody elſe, or rather this ſomebody 
elſe will ſoon be hired with his money; and du- 
{RS connection of intereſt and de- 


| 11 if it were not mer- 
 cenary: I know one way of indulging this 
inclination with a miſtreſs, without its proving 
bane of love; ptr ded dag > 
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e ſo great an affair of the reſt? Yet 
re A — 


8 


LEA 
| 


f 


of the vile, fince it leads 
He who feels himſelf to be 
„is afraid of every other 
defires to be eſteemed the firit, 
he may be leſs odious. See 
after this i- 

worthy of 
icacy of this kind 
— 4 No; an agreeable 
poſſeſſed of merit and good ſenſe, is very 
of his miſtreſs's experience; he tells 
to 
as thou 


But an rr agree 
ableneſs in his perſon, 


5 


cent young creature, by anticipating experience, 
e impreſſion on ber —_ 
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by the favour of 


and this js furely his private motive: 
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enge the! 
But if the nad of refilling bad 
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11 


and eſpecially 
than 


1 


the other they are rare; after a fatigue of ſeveral 
days, they are eager to taſte the ſweets of a few 
feſtivals. A reciprocal ſueceſſion of long labour 
and ſhort leifure, ſerves to ſeaſon all the amufe- 
ments of their ſtate. As for the rich, their grand 
ge is the {ſpices : in the midſt of fuch a 
number of res, procured at a great ex- 
pence, in the midit of ſo many people admini- 
ſtering to their diverſion, * 
die with wearineſs; they tpend their days in 

en» 
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pro 
deckoity of forme plane fhady hill, 1 would 
| have a ſmall villa, a white houſe with green 
hutters; and though a thatched covering be in 
all ſeaſons the beſt, yet ſhould I magnificently 
prefer, not the gloomy flate, but the tile, be- 
cauſe it has a neater and chearfuller look than 
ſtraw; and as it is che method of covering the 
roofs in ny country, it would ſoon remind me 
3 youth. My court · yard 
NN 
ſhould be a cow houſe, in order to have milk, 
of which I am vaſtly fond. No other garden 
ſhould I have, but that for the uſe of my kitchen, 
Leere 
orchacd, like that which we ſhall hereafter de- 
ſcribe. The fruit ſhould be at the diſcretion of 
thoſe who walked in my grounds, they ſhould be 
neither fold, K Ty OY III 
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F ihould drive them away, and uſe them ill. 


The poor people, who were no poachers, and 
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any conkderable tre, without 
it ſome way or other > for their 
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— If the wall 1 build round my park 
renders it a diſmal incloſure, 1 have been t 
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having a purer and found- 
er heart, he will be more ſenſible of it hereafter, 
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and all his obſervations in life will only help to 
confirm it. 

Thus, in paſſing our time 7, we are fill 
in ſearch of but cannot find her. It 
was of importance that ſhe ſhould not be dif- 
covered fo foon ; and we went in fearch of 
her, where I was very certain ſhe was not to be 
found *. ; 

At length the critical minute draws near; it 
is time to ſearch for her in earneſt, leſt he ſhould 


bes kb woman for oy re ur oe 
Fubies, Prov. xxxi. 10. | 
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